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THE APOSTLE JOHN’S DICTION 


I 


Waiters of any distinction carry with them marks of identity 
not to be counterfeited. Samples of Bacon’s frugality of words 
or Jeremy Taylor’s exuberance, of Gibbon’s circumlocutions or 
Macaulay’s limpid flow, disclose their authors to every intelli- 
gent reader of “ elegant extracts’. Sometimes narrow inspec- 
tion may be requisite to detect the respective hallmarks of the 
composer’s style; but there they are for him who has eyes to 
discern them. 

The style of the apostle John admittedly teems with 
differential features. They are altogether unique in their com- 
bination, and diverge completely from those of the other sacred 
penmen. Who, for example, can peruse that most characteristic 
document, his First Epistle, without remarking them? Who 
can fail to recognise its Hebrew garb, its simple, yet pregnant, 
profundity, its unqualified propositions limited by one another, 
and the changes which it rings on a few grand elemental 
images? : 

But a closer scrutiny may descry yet more intimate traits 
of his composition, the very latency of which supplies cumu- 
lative evidence of their source. We wish to call attention to 
one of these minor characteristics which, so far as we are aware, 
has escaped the notice of expositors. Its prevalence in his 
writings and virtual absence from the rest of the N.T. Scrip- 
tures gives it peculiar interest and value as a testimony to his 
handiwork. In an article on the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel which appeared four years ago in the Evangelical 
Quarterly (Vol. x. 2), the present writer took occasion to mention 
the pervading use of the figure chiasmus in the books which 
bear the apostle’s name, but considerations of space precluded 
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the adducement of particulars. We now propose to repair that 


omission. 

The figure known to grammarians as chiasmus wears a 
variety of shapes. Its more elaborate guises are well known to 
students of Ciceronian rhetoric; for it was a favourite with Latin 
authors. But these artistic counterpositions would be utterly 
foreign to the beloved disciple’s genius. What we do find in 
him is a frequent resort to chiasmus of a simple recapitulative 
type. To render the species familiar to the reader, let us cite 
two examples of it, one ancient and one modern. Here is an 
instance from Ovid:,; 


Et placet et video; sed guod videogue placetque 
non tamen invenio. 


and a second from the poet Keats: 


It was a dream; or say a dream it was. 


It will be seen that it consists in the transposition of identical, 
or almost identical terms, repeated anew, to draw attention to 
them. 

John’s type of this device is the more noteworthy because 
it is not a feature of Biblical language in general, and least of 
all of those Hebrew Scriptures in whose diction his mind may 
be said to have been steeped. Their repetitions almost in- 
variably preserve the order of the original statement. The 
sole instance of inversion we have noticed occurs in Ezek. vii. 6, 
where, both in the Hebrew and LXX text, though not in 
our version, the wording runs: “ An end is come, is come the 
end.” 


II 


But it is time to refer to John’s own usage. We will start 
with his First Epist iz, fraught with the very quintessence of his 
specialities of manner and matter. Now its opening sentence 
(1. i, 3) presents us in /imine with the object of our quest; for 
the very first words consist of the relative clauses, 4 axqxdauer, 
& éwpaxayev, and these are recapitulated in reverse order 
& éwpaxamev, 6 axnxoauev: ““ What we have heard, what we have 
seen, ... What we have seen, what we have heard.” We shall 
soon learn to regard this inversion as the apostle’s sign-manual; 
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for we come across two more instances of the same mannerism 
in the second chapter. In v. 19 we read: “they were not of 
us; for if of us they were”; and, lest we should ascribe the 
chiasmus in this case to the interposition of a conditional 
clause, again in v. 24: “‘ which ye heard from the beginning. . . 
which from the beginning ye heard” (3 jxovcare an’ apyxis . . . 
& ax’ apxijs yxovcate). The English reader misses these notable 
metatheses; for they are ignored both in the A.V. and R.V. 
But they cannot be reckoned accidental; for a fourth example 
greets us later on in the sentence: “he that hath the Son hath 
(the) life: he that hath not the Son (the) Life hath not”’ (vy. 12): 
exer Ty Sov... tTiw Swny ovk exer. 

If additional proof be sought that we have here a Johannine 
watermark, it is furnished by that brief Seconp Epistie which 
in so many other respects reflects his lineaments. In wv. 10, 11 
we encounter the inversion: yaipew aire uy Aéyere - 6 Aéywv 
yap av’r@ xaipev. We submit that the reiteration of such a 
Kennzeichen, to borrow an expressive German term, suffices to 
establish its connection with the author of these Epistles. 

What then, we ask, has the Gospet bearing his name to 
say in the matter? Its testimony is concurrent and conclusive. 
No less than sixteen examples of the employment of the self- 
same figure can be cited from its enthralling pages, in some 
respects the most wondrous ever penned, both for their revela- 
tions and their silences, for the precious gems which this mer- 
chant of heavenly pearls garners in his unique casket, and for 
those left in “ unfathomable caves ”’ till the final apocalypse of 
Time’s secrets. 

1, 2. The first chapter supplies two antiphonal transposi- 
tions (vv. 48, §0), quite disregarded in ‘the A.V. and R.V. 
“Whilst under the fig-tree I saw thee . . . / saw thee underneath 
the fig-tree”’: is one; and it is echoed in Nathanael’s reply: 
“ Thou art the Son of God, Thou King art of Israel.” These 
transpositions seem to be adopted mainly for the sake of empha- 
sis, and may be held to supply the place of our modern italics. 
Be that as it may, they are John’s patent, or shall we rather say, 
his Lord’s. For we think there is considerable ground for the 
inference that he derived this personal touch from his Master, 
whose manner of tuition of his inner circle he unquestionably 
reproduces more exactly than the Synoptists. Certainly many 
of the samples to be found in the Fourth Gospel issue from 
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the lips of Christ Himself, and seem native to the Divine 


Speaker. 

3. The next instance, however, exemplifies John’s own 
characteristic phraseology. It crosses our path in iii. 32, 33, 
where the Greek text reads: “‘ His witness no man receiveth; 
he that hath received his witness hath set to his seal that He is 
true’; a double specimen of the apostle’s habit of transposi- 
tion and of laying down unqualified propositions and then 
modifying them. 

4. Another interlocutory chiasmus presents itself in the 
interview with the Samaritan woman (iv. 17). She makes the 
confession: “I have no husband” (ovx éxw dvdpa); where- 
upon the Saviour rejoins: “‘ thou hast well said, husband have 
I not” (dvdpa ovx gw), the entire stress falling unmistak- 
ably on the substantive. 

5, 6. Similarly we find in vi. 46: “ not that any man she 
Father hath seen (rov Ilarépa éwpaxev ris) save He who is of God; 
He hath seen the Father ” (obros éwpaxev rov Ilarépa); and in vil. 7, 
where our translation for the first time reproduces the metathesis: 
“the world cannot hate you; but Me it hateth.” 

7, 8. Two other specimens of this idiom reward our 
search in this chapter: “‘ Me ye know and ye know whence I 
am” (v. 28), and still more distinctly in vv. 41, 42: “out 
of Galilee doth Christ come? ... from Bethlehem cometh 
Christ.” 

g. A noteworthy case recurs in vili. 21, 24, where Jesus 
repeats His warning to the Jewish leaders with a change of 
number: first saying pointedly, “in your sin ye shall die” 
(ev Ty auaptia wi@ aroOaveicGe), and clenching his rebuke in the 
form, a7oOaveiobe ev Tais auaprias ipav, “ye shall die in your 
sins’. 

10. We have spoken of the usage as familiar in the mouth , 
of Christ Himself. In xii. 26 we first of all encounter the 
clause, “‘if any man serve Me”’ (éav éuoi tis dsaxoy), which is 
thus repeated, éay ris éuol diaxovp, “if any man serve Me”, 
with the emphasis shifted. Something of the same kind 
appears in the scene of the feet-washing (11), where we 
have Peter’s quick remonstrance (xiii. 6), rendered livelier 
by the inverse order of the literal exclamation: ‘‘ Thou my 
washest feet! ’’ and the calmer repetition succeeding it: “* Thou 
shalt never wash my feet.” 
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12. Immediately afterwards the Lord Himself deliberately 
adopts the method of transposition (vv. 13, 14); for He entitles 
Himself (1) 6 didacxados Kal 6 Kupros and (2) 6 Kupios Kai 6 
é:dacxaXros: Master or Teacher and Lord, Lord and Master. 

13, 14. How characteristic of the Saviour’s utterance this 
mode of speech was may be gathered from its recurrence in the 
sacred accents of the high-priestly prayer. We hear the great 
Intercessor saying: “ they are not of the world” (xvii. 9) and 
a few moments later (v. 16): “‘ of the world they are not” ovx 
ciaivy ék TOU Kérmov ... ée TOO Kdcmov ovx eiciv. Then finally, 
resuming the prior sequence, “ even as I am not of the world”. 

15. Pilate himself furnishes a salient instance of the figure 
in John’s narrative of the trial of Jesus; for in xix. 4, 6 he 
protests: “I bring Him forth to you that ye may know that 
no guilt do I find in Him.” By assigning them the premier place 
the words ovdeulav airiay are set in peculiar relief. But when 
he assumes the role of judge, the procurator repeats them 
in the commonplace order: “I find not in Him guilt,” thus 
paying an unconscious homage, like Caitaphas and even Judas, 
to the sinless Sin-bearer. 

16. Once again, in the glad light of the resurrection-dawn, 
St. John resorts to this mode of signalising the point in hand. 
It is found in the story of his speeding with Peter to the empty 
sepulchre. The younger of the twain outstrips the elder—a 
convincing touch of reality—seeing that love as well as juniority 
gave him wings, and looking in, “ seeth there lying the linen- 
cloths ” (xx. 5) and in dumb wonder turns to his companion 
in the rear. Possibly he had run himself out of breath and could 
not articulate. But Peter’s heavier momentum oversteps the 
open threshold of the rock-tomb, and he “ surveys the linen- 
cloths as they lay’, upfolded in nicest order and revealing a 
calmly disposing hand. All this is implied in the variation of 
sequence: Brére kel ueva ra 00dma and Ocwpet Ta d0ona eimeva. 


Ill 


Do not these luminous finger-posts tell their own tale, not 
only of their design, but of their designer? Such instantiae crucis, 
in Bacon’s phrase, can no more be regarded as casual than 
the rearrangement of the shroud of the Crucified. As that 
testifies to an unhurried rising again of the Vanquisher of death, 
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so these significant tokens of the Johannine pen bear record 
to their inditer. Unbelief may scan both these imprints of per- 
sonal volition with a glazed eye; but rectified sight, or shall 
we say, faith’s eagle vision, sees in them lively traces of the 
working of a percipient mind and will, well aware of the sig- 
nificance of its acts. 

It is the fashion with our present-day clairvoyant critics 
to treat negatively the church’s witness that the apostle John 
wrote the Apocalypse which bears his name. Yet it begins 
with an affirmation of his personal identity applicable to no one 
save the John of the Gospel history. Note how he recognises 
immediately his beloved Master at the outset of the vision, 
glorified, yet the same Jesus; whereas Paul on the Damascus 
road has to falter out the question, ‘ Who art thou, Lord?” 

Of course, the solecisms of the Greek text and its deviations 
from John’s style elsewhere, give a plausible air to the negative 
theories of its origin. It can scarcely have been written at quite 
the same period of his life as the Fourth Gospel or the Epistles. 
But into the vexed question of its earlier or later date we cannot 
enter. There are points of resemblance as well as of difference; 
covert similarities counterbalancing patent divergences. But 
in closing we may point out that examples of John’s chiasmus 
are not entirely absent from the book of Reve.ation. If some- 
what infrequent, they are nevertheless legible. We note at least 
five such signposts. In the Letters to the Churches, where the 
spokesman is Jesus Himself, two occur: éyw elu 6 fav... wal 
idod fav elut eig Tovs ai@vas (ii. 17), and again: “‘ neither cold art 
thou nor hot . . . thou art lukewarm and zeither hot nor cold” 
(iii. 15). We encounter three more in subsequent chapters, two 
of them occurring together in xi. 5, 6. “ If any man desireth 
to hurt them ”’ first takes the form: ef tis avrove Oéder adixqorat 
and then ef ris OeAnon avrovs adixjoa, and in the following verse, 
“they have the power. . . power they have’’ éxovow rip e€ovciar. . . 
éfovciay Exovew. This is a striking exemplification of John’s style. 
And another may be viewed in the final chapter (vv. 18, 19), 
where the phrase “the words of the prophecy of this book ” 
is, with evident design, exchanged for the expression “ the 
words of the book of this prophecy’’. This reversed locution seems 
to us to embody something more than verbal repetition. The 
former phrase we take to refer to the Apocalypse itself, the 
closing seal of inspiration; but the latter appears to embrace 
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the whole of the sacred oracles now finally intact, and to pro- 
nounce an anathema on those who tamper with them by way 
of subtraction of the true as well as addition of the false. 

We are of opinion that we have brought to light a token 
of John’s workmanship which may be compared to the artist’s 
signature on the margin of his canvas. It forms an attestation of 
the authenticity and common source of the writings that have 
come down to us as his, three of which wear his name stamped 
on their foreheads, and the fourth, though wishful to conceal 
it, so instinct with his unique peculiarities that his very disguise 
unveils his identity. 

To avoid misapprehension two remarks may be added. As 
variants in the order of words occur in some of the uncials, it should 
be stated that we have followed Nestle’s “‘ resultant text” in our 
quotations. And, with regard to chiasmus in Hebrew, we are 
not unaware that inverted parallelisms are common in the 
poetical O. T. Scriptures. But these complex inversions differ 
from John’s repetitionary chiasmus by iterating the statement 
in other terms. than those which precede. 


E. K. Simpson. 
Malvern. 













THE CANONICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DOCTRINE 
OF GOD THE CREATOR? 


I 


Tue canonical evidence for the doctrine of God the Creator is 
primarily evidence of the relation of men to God. It is only 
secondarily evidence about creation. The emphasis is on God, 
and on what God has done for men. 

If this evidence were scientific, or metaphysical, or cos- 
mological, we should be interested in it only as the expression 
in these spheres of ancient writers whose thoughts have to be 
compared with those of other and later writers. But while 
comparison is not ruled out, the point of the biblical evidence 
lies in the stress it lays on the direct relation of the living God 
with mankind. This relation is one of faith. It is not a relation 
evolved from scientific or other spectatorial enquiry, from 
“proofs” from history, or from satisfying “ Weltanschauun- 
gen’. The biblical writers are not interested either in proving 
the existence of a Creator or in pointing to texts which might 
establish an intellectual understanding of Creation; they are 
interested primarily in the fact of the Creator. 

The first paragraphs of the book of Genesis bring this clearly 
before us. We have in Genesis no attempt to elicit the existence 
of a Creator from the facts of life, nor any interest in the geological 
or other scientific possibility of this existence. Two things are 
clearly emphasised in the writer’s attitude—one, his presupposi- 
tion that God is, and two, his insight into the fact of the creation. 
The second arises from the first. The fact that men are, that 
the earth and the universe are, is directly dependent on the 
primal fact that God is. God is not proved in creation as its 
Creator, nor elicited from history as its author. But, simply, 
God is. This fact, that is to say, is utterly independent of creation 
and of history. It is of course true that nothing could be said 
of this “‘ Is-ness”’ of God if we were not created, and if we 


1 We do not agree with views at variance with the full Reformed Witness, expressed 
in this Article.—Ed. 
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did not live in history. This human presupposition constitutes 
the problem for a real understanding of the implications of the 
doctrine. For God is both utterly independent, absolute, the 
only One, and He is also known by us only in so far as He 
enters into relation with us. He is both the “ wholly Other”, 
but also, equally significant, He is the “ wholly Present’, He 
without whom this world and our own lives would be meaning- 
less.—But primarily we learn from Genesis that God is, and 
this is the sufficient ground for the doctrine of God the Creator. 
The manner in which we know of God the Creator is already 
presupposed in the fact of the “ Is-ness”” of God. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the explicit statement is made that “ it is by 
faith that we understand that the world was fashioned by the 
word of God”. The words “ by faith” bring us to the kernel 
of the biblical evidence. In brief, the Bible teaches that when 
we know God 4s the Initiator of all history and all human 
movement towards Him, as the Judge, as the Merciful One, 
as the Gracious One, as Love, and finally as Saviour—only 
then, when we enter into direct relation with Him as the living 
God, as our God, do we know Him as Creator. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to set aside all arguments from cosmogony or 
the so-called ‘“‘ design” of the universe. We are compelled to 
question the order in which Calvin expounds his theme in the 
“ Institutio ”’. We are compelled finally to re-cast the common 
exegesis in some of the Psalms, where God the Creator is 
alleged to be known first by His works and wonders—His 
creation—and only later by His redeeming love. 


Il 


In the first place, Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion provide refutation of the “argument from design”. At 
most, the approach to God through the wonderful works of the 
universe may lead us to a remote apprehension of a Creator; but 
only of a Creator of that which we know as Creation. By this 
approach, that is to say, we know the Creator through His 
creation, i.e. we know of a being who has ordered the universe— 
but we do not know this being: we suppose his existence! 

Calvin does not convince us that his treatment of the theme 
leads to any more. Book I of the “ Institutes ” asks us to look 
on the wonderful “‘ theatre’ wherein we are set, and asserts 
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that we have in us a capacity to acknowledge the existence of 
a Creator who has made all these things so well.—But all that 
we actually do infer from the “ theatre” of the universe is 
(if the further metaphor be allowed) a “ producer ” or manager 
of the theatre; but we are not an audience come to view a play: 
we are playing a part that is no part, but is fraught with destiny 
and with issues of salvation. In short, anything that we may 
find of order and goodness in the world does not lead to God, 
but at most to an ordered and a good One—and that is not the 
kernel of the biblical evidence of God! 

The evidence of the Psalms bears out the same argument. 
Psalm 104 expresses very well the important issue. The first 
condition of praise of God as almighty, as creator and sustainer 
of the universe, is faith in the loving God. Only, that is to say, 
when we know God as Love, as Saviour, do we come to see 
the creation as His, as ordered by Him for His glory. There 
is no proof in these Psalms’; the very passion with which this 
insight into the meaning of creation is proclaimed springs from 
the prior certainty of communion with God in faith. Only when 
God is addressed, and that means only when He addresses us 
(for all the biblical evidence is evidence of revelation) may He 
in some faint, approximate way be expressed. In other words, 
the Psalms which seem to praise the Creation are really essentially 
praising the Creator, and they are praising the Creator because 
He is Saviour. 

To say that God the Creator may only be known and in 
some way spoken of after He is known in faith as the Saving 
One is to say that the doctrine of God the Creator has a specific 
personal reference. Thus the writer of Psalm 104 does not 
praise the Lord because He has (in a general way) created the 
world; but in a definite and real way he praises the Lord who 
has created him, has shown forth His goodness to him. 

Turn again to Genesis, and consider the significance of 
its account of creation. “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ” would seem to have above all this same 
specific personal reference. That is to say, we are to under- 
stand that we, that I myself, to limit the situation quite drastic- 
ally but necessarily, have been created. For me there has been 
a beginning. This is the only real historical beginning, the 
beginning in which the writer of Genesis takes his stand. My 
te.g., further Pss. 19 and 65. 
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life once was not, and now is; soon it will no more be. And 
God has created me; this I know only because I know in faith 
that He is my Saviour. Hence the writer of Genesis is not 
retailing a myth, but is stating the strictest religious truth: 
history for him is constituted when he meets God, when the 
Thou addresses him, and makes a beginning for him; and creation 
assumes meaning for him only when he takes his stand in the 
reality of this beginning, this meeting with the Other.—Here 
is the ground for the corollary to the doctrine of the Creator, 
namely, that “ex nihilo’’ God created the world. If we do 
not assert this we mix the Creator with His creation, we dissipate 
the reality of the difference, and hence of the relation, between 
us His creatures and Him the Creator, so that, finally, we make 
all life into an illusion. The evidence of the Bible is that there 
is a Clear and real difference between God and the world. God 
is Creator, and everything, everything else, is creation. 


Ill 


The New Testament revolutionises the doctrine of God 
the Creator. It does not alter the order and place of the doctrine, 
the priority of the Saviour over the Creator, or the absoluteness 
of our dependence as creatures made out of nothing by God’s 
will, But as Christians we know that this difference between 
men and God is not an impassable gulf; we know that God has 
offered us in Christ reconciliation to Himself. Thus the relation 
between God and men is filled with new meaning by the coming 
of the Word, so that we may live, truly live—and therefore 
overcome—the paradox of our true and real independence as 
creation, and our utter dependence on God. 

For we know that Christ is the Last; He is the Saviour; He 
is the Word spoken, God’s living speech to us; He embodies 
the fulness of the independence and the dependence, the Creator 
and the Creature, in one—the Creator humiliated, the Creature 
exalted: He is the Evangel. Because He is the Last, He is 
also the First. So Paul writes in Colossians i. 16, that “ by him 
all things were created . . .” for He who stands at the end of 
the age reaches back also to the first, back to the eternal wisdom. 
of God. To say less than this would empty the Evangel of 
meaning, and make the Word a lie. In Christ the divine fulness 
willed to settle without limit, to reconcile in his own person all 
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in heaven and earth alike (Col. i. 19, 20). Christ, then, is 
Creator. 

The way for this audacious statement of Paul’s had, cer- 
tainly, been in some ways prepared in the Old Testament, even 
in Genesis, where the Word of God in creating and naming 
has a “ numinous ” quality, and above all in the Wisdom litera- 
ture, in such a passage as Proverbs viii. 22ff. But the tentative 
philosophical statements of these passages, elaborated by Philo 
so that he could say, God is i od, matter is eg’ 06, and the 
Word is 6 06, do not reach the real point of the major 
Biblical evidence. Christ is certainly mediatorial in His func- 
tion as the Word, and not simply in the “ Einmaligkeit ” of 
the Incarnation but, in virtue of this ‘‘ once-for-all-ness ”’, also 
from the beginning with God. But this is a statement of faith, 
not of the metaphysical order. The fourth Gospel is surely not a 
metaphysical work; the thought of the Word certainly precedes, 
in the exposition, the reality of the Incarnate Christ; but the 
impact of the Christian experience is here, as everywhere, 
primarily that of a historical experience of a historical figure. 

The insight of John, that is to say, as of Paul and the 
O.T. writers, such as the latter half of Isaiah, is above all a 
personal insight. It may be elaborated to serve other, less 
personal, more abstract, or apologetic ends, as Paul used it to 
combat incipient gnostic heresy in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
but it remains fundamentally a personal insight into the meaning 
of creation—i.e. the meaning for me. Creation has meaning 
only when it is known through direct personal relation between 
God the Creator and myself the creature. That is really to say, 
creation has meaning only when we meet God; and we meet 
God as Him who saves. We mishandle the biblical evidence 
if we attempt to impart into its teaching any of the interpreta- 
tive, hellenistic ideas of creation, whether ideas of forms, or of 
an endless process or evolution, or of an impersonal cause or 
immanent purpose or “ élan vital”, or the like: we learn 
from the Bible only the one thing, that by responsible response 
to the Word spoken to us we may assume historical significance. 
We may meet the Creator, we may actually, for the first time, 
become truly His creation. The fallacy of supposing that we 
really know the Creator when we speak at large about any 
possible interpretation of the universe, without relating the 
subject to the one reality of God’s speech to us (as though we 
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might be saved by a God who has nothing to do with our 
creation !)—this fallacy, and its repercussions on current thought, 
have been clearly handled by Dr. Gogarten in “‘ Ich Glaube an 
den dreieinigen Gott”. We follow his line of thought here, 
but the cogency of it lies in its correspondence with the majof 
evidence of the Bible. 

For we know in faith that God has given us freedom, 
ability to respond to the Word with “ Yes!” or “‘ No! ”, that 
He acknowledges us as His creatures, and at the same time 
we know that because He has made us, and given us His Word 
to be with us, and to save us, we have no other life except in 
Him. So God binds us in His Absoluteness, speaking with the 
Word who is Creator, and at the same time waits for us to 
respond, speaking with the word of the creature. So we take 
our stand in the one Word, the First and the Last, and, these 
being lived together, we find salvation. 


IV 


The force of this knowledge of the doctrine as knowledge 
inseparably bound up with knowledge of the Saviour, brings us 
clearly and steadily through the mystery which awaits us in our 
living situation. So we are able to say, with Isaiah, that God 
‘is the Lord, and there is none else ... I form the light, and 
create darkness; I make peace, and create evil; I am the Lord, 
that doeth all these things”. The questionings of Job have 
already their answer, before ever pain and evil and death strike 
home. The questions that in a metaphysical order have no 
answer, questions that remain. Did God create evil as well as 
good? Did the God whose Word is Christ our Saviour make 
us as we are? Did the Saviour make all things? Do we need 
to believe that Creation has any real part to play in the story 
of salvation?—these questions can only be properly asked when 
we already know, in the only way that matters, that the God 
whom we meet in Christ we meet at the same time in our 
creatureliness, in creation, as the Creator. We meet the Creator, 
we know Him as both beginning and sustaining us as we are. 
In this meeting in faith there is no logical sequence, but a 
blinding simultaneity of the Love and the Almightiness of God, 
of the Holy unapproachable One approaching. Creation is thus, 
for us, history, and nothing more; and history is the mysterious 
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approach of the Creator, the absolutely other One, to His 
creation.—The Manichaean heresy was an attempt to save God’s 
good name, but its consequence was to limit the Saviour and 
leave us with a salvation which is no salvation, but an ecstasy 
unrelated to the reality of our creatureliness, The canonical 
doctrine, on the other hand, binds us to our knowledge of God’s 
Providence, it holds us off from God for good and always, and 
brings Him also continually near. It holds us firm to our 
knowledge of the absoluteness of Christ’s saving power, which 
is cosmic, and not fleeting. It shows us clearly our nothingness, 
God’s difference from us, and—because it is known om/y in 
faith in the Saviour—it shows us the essentially personal, or 
religious, nature of belief in the Creator. Without salvation, 
creation is a myth. Without the absoluteness of the Creator, 
guaranteed for us in the fact of salvation, salvation is a myth. 
But both are known together, the Absolute meeting us in the 
Saviour, salvation opening to us the glories of the Creator. 


Ronatp G. SMITH. 
Selkirk, 
Scotland. 
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IS SANCTIFICATION A GRADUAL PROCESS? 
I 


Tue prevailing view with regard to Christian sanctification 
bespeaks for it, in the normal believer’s case, throughout life 
a growth inevitably protracted and gradual. This growth in 
the sphere of Divine grace has its counterpart, or parallel, in 
that of the plant or tree or of the human organism in the realm 
of physical nature, or in that of novice or apprentice skill in 
the realm of art. The whole process or progression is, of course, 
to be accounted as‘of Divine appointment, a resultant of Divine 
co-operation bearing throughout the Divine smile of approba- 
tion. Each successive stage, again, reached in the process of 
growth upward is to be estimated as a stabilised niche or level; 
the holiness, to whatever degree it has attained, becomes a 
quasi-ingrained element in the personality; what has been called 
a “ constituted ” holy “ character ” is being—-so far, has been— 
acquired and secured. 

The subject is truly one to be handled with all reverence, 
like the covenant ark of old, as well as with mutual sympathy 
and brotherliness amongst those who would discuss it. Who 
among us would affect to be qualified to speak upon it as an 
expert or specialist? Still, one may surely in all humbleness 
venture on an analysis as to how far the conception stated 
carries the endorsement of Holy Scripture. 

The plant parallel is made to rest almost wholly on the 
phraseology in the little parable of Mark iv. 26—29, “ first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn”. The passage is very 
seldom adduced in direct proof; it is rather a case of mere 
phrase-adaptation. The context seems plainly less concerned 
with a personal, self-related, subjective sanctity than with the 
fruit of Gospel witness. The harvest is that of soul-conversions, 
following faithful evangelism, as in John iv. 35, the soil being 
hearts Divinely prepared, and the sickle work the gathering of 
the. converted into Christian fellowship. If Spurgeon’s view be 
allowable, the blade stage may represent reflection, the ear 
95 
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stage conviction, the final stage saving faith; but we may have 
here simply a pictorial way of expressing “‘ in due course ”’, and 
the use of the identical series in the story of Aaron’s rod after 
its one night’s deposit in the tabernacle (Num. xvii. 8) may well 
check any over-readiness to see a protracted gradualness in this 
parable. 

God is indeed the Author of nature as well as the Giver of 
grace. But are we therefore entitled to find nature to be an exact 
mirror of grace? The parallel does not go on all fours. Drum- 
mond’s “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World ”’ did not long retain 
its vogue. See again John iv. 35. The plant on reaching a 
certain stage of growth decays away to rottenness: not so the 
Christian soul. The Christian life, moreover, is liable to repeated 
set-backs and recoveries: is the normal plant capable of sus- 
taining such? Is Satan, too, as unwearied a foe of horticulture 
and hygiene as of Divine grace? 

Does this conventionally accepted analogy secure frank and 
genuine recognition at our hands in our ordinary estimates of 
fresh converts’ Christian faithfulness? Who, on expressing 
anxiety about one of these not showing himself as circumspect 
as could be wished about his company or his pastime, ever 
gets the answer: “‘ Oh, now, have patience; he is still in the 
blade stage of his godliness; wait till he arrives at the ear stage, 
and you will see distinct improvement ”? 

Bishop Ryle, expounding the Marcan parable, makes the 
assertion: “‘ God never removes His people from this world 
till they are ripe and ready,” which is a rather hard saying 
when one bethinks of an epidemic, a shipwreck, a battle. 

For the analogue of successive periods in human biology 
one is sure to be referred to 1 John ii. 12-14, “ children ”, 
“youths ”, “fathers”’. The Apostle is himself so little con- 
scious there of any gradual and measured progressiveness that 
he does not even place the trio in proper progressive order. 
Elsewhere he calls all his addressees “ little children ”, nor is 
it feasible to demonstrate that in this passage the other two 
categories are mutually exclusive. 

We have, on the one hand, Archbishop Leighton, in his 
exposition of 1 Peter ii. 2, maintaining that Christians should 
continue permanently to be spiritual babes in a special sense; 
and, on the other hand, Andrew Murray in his exposition of 
Heb. v. 14, insisting that they are under orders promptly and 
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without delay to become spiritually full grown? (as Eph. iv. 14 
also enforces). 

It would be a very commonplace happening for some 
recognisedly sincere Christian of some years’ standing to have 
had occasion to move his quarters across the seas for a space, 
say, of five years, and to be returning next week. Would it 
be anything like so ordinary and usual a happening for his 
fellow-Christian friends, while awaiting his arrival, to say among 
themselves: ‘‘ He was a ‘ youth’ believer when he left here: 
he will, most likely, be a ‘ father’ believer now—a decidedly 
riper Christian than when we knew him formerly’? Is that 
the general and habitual expectation consciously cherished on 
such occasions, or does any calculation of the kind normally 
suggest itself at all to one in fifty?# 

If we could compare an equal number, casually selected, 
of believers of long’standing and those that are relatively novices, 
with respect to their godliness—assuming we were in any 
measure qualified to judge—we should in duty bound expect 
an advantage to lie with the former, in the bulk; but by no 
means necessarily so in the case of each individual, if history 
and experience give any guidance. Contrast the young Isaac 
on Mount Moriah meekly acquiescing to the death in the 
Divine will, with the aged, bedridden Isaac planning to defeat 
the Divinely proclaimed theocratic heirship. It was in David’s 
youth that God called him “‘ a man after my own heart ’—not, 
and never again, in his later days. It is indeed observed of 
this same patriarch king, by Alex. Whyte, how “ on his death- 
bed he failed in that very grace (of spiritual humility) which 
had been such a strength and ornament to his character”. And 
the same exponent holds that Moses, too, “was as hasty and 
hot at the rock of Meribah, on the very border of the promised 
land, as ever he was among the sands of Goshen ” (Num. xx. 10; 
Exod. ii. 10). We may recall the cases of Noah and Solomon 
from this standpoint. 

Here is a statement of Spurgeon’s: “ I have watched care- 
fully, and .. . if there be any blight upon Christian reputations, 
it almost always happens to a man of long experience—very 
frequently to a man who is growing old. I do not know why. 

1“* The full grown, mature, ‘ perfect’ man does not, as in nature, come with 
but consists in the wholeheartedness with which the believer yields himself to be all for 


God,” are his words. 
*See Kuyper, Near unto God, 460-1, on this point. 
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Whether it is that those advanced people begin to trust in their 
experience or not, I cannot tell; but so I have marked it around 
me; the falls are mostly of middle-aged or elderly people” 
(6/8/74). A similar reflection is made by W. M. Taylor in 
his Life of David (p. 279). 

We shall advert further on to N.T. instances of signal 
attainment in holiness on the part of fresh recruits in the army 
of Christ. On the other hand, one finds it written in the biography 
of John McNeil, the Australian evangelist (d. 1896), how “ it 
distressed him to see many (fellow-workers) who in their youth 
had been ardent spirits, gradually cool off into a prudent 
moderatism ’’. “‘ Shall I ever get like that?”’ he would ask; 
“Is it necessary for a man’s ardour to decrease as his years 
increase? No,” he would reply to himself, “‘ by God’s grace, 
I will not alter if I live to be eighty.” 

Physical agedness, it may not be superfluous to add, is 
not to be lightly assumed to be an advantage with regard to 
godliness, be a believer experienced or otherwise. It has its 
own pitfalls—peevishness, obstinacy, mistrustfulness, avarice. 
And not few have been the Christian leaders who, after a life 
of consistent loyalty to Gospel truth, have in their declining 
days been decoyed, by sentimentalism, or by the seductive 
manipulation of junior relatives or companions of an incipiently 
modernist or sacerdotal trend, into serious and sad retrogression 
from the standards of their earlier years. The Apostle saw 
occasion to direct Titus to extend his godly admonition to the 
aged members of the Church to be sound in faith first, then 
in love and patience (ii. 27). See also the prayer of Ps. Ixxi. 18, 
and Barzillai’s demur in 2 Sam. xix. 35. 

Bunyan, to be sure, depicts a “country of Beulah” at 
the close of the pilgrim journey, on the borders of heaven, 
where Doubting Castle is not even in sight, and nothing is to 
be seen or heard, felt or tasted, that can offend. Being not 
much beyond his thirtieth year at the time of writing, the im- 
mortal dreamer doubtless had over-optimistically come to regard 
some aged Christians he knew as having got virtually past the 
experiencing of all spiritual trial. But, though the Pilgrim's 
Progress is in point of secondary inspiration nearer to Scripture 
perhaps than all other books, it is clear, from Scripture and all 
other evidence, that there is no Beulah Land, alas! on this side 
of eternity. 
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II 


Now what actually is the expressed, revealed will and com- 
mand of God with respect to holiness on our part? Beyond 
question it is that we be “ sinlessly perfect ”—The following 
references will be sufficient: Matt. xxviii. 20; Rom. xv. 13; 
2 Cor. vii. 1; Eph. iii. 19; Phil. i. 11; Col. i. 10; iv. 12; 1 Thess. 
v. 22-23; Jas. i. 213; 1 Pet. ii. 1. “ All” or “every” or 
“whole” is the governing word throughout the list. 

Alex. Maclaren, expounding “ Colossians ”’, writes: “ The 
text (ii. 11) regards the divesting (of carnality) as complete, 
whereas, as all Christian men know only too sadly, it is very 
partial, and realised only by slow degrees.” Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary decides that there is no prescribed limit to the 
victory in sanctification which waits on faith (IV. 395). Wm. 
Kelly states the matter in these terms: “‘ Justification is not a 
gradual process like the growth of practical holiness; but even 
in practice we are called on, not to be getting rid of every 
weight that encumbers, and the sin that besets, in continuous 
detail, but to have done with each and all as a fixed principle 
and an accomplished fact” (Hebrews, p. 237). 

The aorist tense in Greek shuts out relative duration and 
non-accomplished action. It is the tense of factness (as some- 
body puts it)! And it is this peremptory tense which vastly 
preponderates in this particular connection. It appears in all 
the N.T. references just set down. In Rom. vi. 13 the present 
tense of a preceding antithetical clause is abandoned for it; in 
1 Pet. i. 15 (“‘ Be ye holy ’”) we have the one single N.T. instance 
of the imperative in this tense and person of a verb to “ be” 
or “‘ become” whose present imperatives (in the same second 
person) amount to almost thirty. The due fulfilment of the 
Divine demand for a perfect holiness is clearly not postdated 
to the close of either life or dispensation. ‘‘ A definitive act 

. rather than the cumulative result of a slow instinctiv 
process ”’: “ definite decision rather than vaguely protracted pro- 
cess ”’—such are the words of Hastings’ B.D. Bishop Handley 
Moule’s comment on Col. iii. 5 is: ‘‘ Here is no precept of slow 
amelioration: alike the verb and its (aorist) form suggest ideas 
of deliverance as entire and as prompt and critical as can well 


be.” 
1 An aorist imperative precludes protractedness, whereas a present imperative does 
not preclude promptitude, of decisive attainment. 
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If then this requirement, so oft-repeated, of perfect holi- 
ness be positively enunciated from God, our universal failure 
to fulfil it must be positively sinful on our part as obviously 
so as King Saul’s in the Amalek case, whether it be placed 
primarily under the heading of original, or altogether under 
that of actual sin. It is a violation of His claims of sovereign 
lordship. And it is difficult to conclude that without any ex- 
plicitly announced modification, it was Divinely replaced even- 
tually by the appointment of a gradual apprentice growth of 
sanctification. God cannot ask from any man less than per- 
fection; if it is demanded of the unbeliever to bring home to 
him eventually his inescapable need of a substitute Saviour, it 
must still be demanded of the believer to prove the perpetuity 
to him of that need. 

It is commonly held, however, that the standard prescribed 
is not peremptorily requisitioned; that it is rather an ideal, all 
perfect in itself, yet Divinely allowed to be beyond man’s com- 
plete attainment here below, in view of the impaired receptivity 
as to sanctifying grace which has been inherited from the Fall. 
A protracted, yet sustained, gradualness of advance in pur- 
suance thereof is accordingly the Christian programme con- 
ventionally enunciated. ‘‘ The wages of sin ” are made to appear 
to have taken, in the first instance, the form of a tacit unnotified 
re-accommodation of His primal holy requirement at the hand 
of God! How the faulty receptivity which precludes sinless 
perfection does not militate also against an effective and secure 
gradual growth in holiness seems never to invite consideration. 
But, be that as it may, we are asked to understand that, as the 
plant, after taking a while in the sprout condition, develops 
ultimately, inch by inch, to maturity; as the coral formation 
from tedious tiny beginnings at length expands to islet size; 
so with the Christian’s growth in holiness. To judge from the 
accustomed silence of exponents it seemingly does not greatly 
matter how meagre and how languid may be the opening and 
early stages, provided the pace be kept up and eventually im- 
proved on to a degree. 

“Long years may have to pass before the child of God 
attains the stature of a ‘ perfect man’ in Christ Jesus,” says 
Alex. Whyte, in a handbook of extensive circulation. ‘‘ Not a 
few of us,” Canon Hay Aitken avers, “ are impatient with our- 
1“ Shorter Catech.”, p. 88 (the italics are ours). 
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selves because we do not become holy as quickly as we should 
like; years roll on, and the process of growth is not so rapid 
as we should wish.” Now whence this handicap? “ Sancti- 
| fication is the work of God’s free grace,” says the Shorter 
: Catechism; and does God the Holy Ghost then require or 
| stand in need of some appreciable interval or period of time 
for accomplishing His sanctifying work? Holiness imports dis- 
engagement from sin: is it thinkable that God has placed a 
drag on that? “If every year we were to root out one vice, 
we should become perfect men sooner,” Thomas 4 Kempis 
) tells us. “ Put off a sin, or a piece of it, every day,” re-echoes 
S. Rutherford. Suppose then that just now I should acknow- 
ledge to my friend my proneness to such and such an infirmity, 
additional to others I am conscious of, and should add re- 
| assuringly that, whilst for the time being it must stand over, 
| I mean in five years (or five days) hence to tackle it effectively 
in its proper turn, would my statement tally with Scripture 
and Gospel truth? 

What are the Scripture texts customarily adduced in sup- 
port of gradual personal growth in holiness, beside those adapted 
phrases bearing on nature which have been already dealt with? 

Phil. i. 6: ‘“‘ He which began a good work in you will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ” (R.V.). This is (seem- 
ingly) the passage which the Protestant Dictionary (Wright & 
Neil), arguing for the view before us, considers to be the only 
one which “ expressly ” teaches it. Now a “ good work” (Agathon 
ergom, occurring 13 times) is always altruistic, not egoistic or 
: self-related merely. Here it plainly is co-operation in furtherance 
; of the Gospel (vv. 5, R.V., and 7). Such work in its influence 
and fruit never dies with the present workers, it echoes on, 
it “abides” (John xv. 16), till the Great Day. “ From the 
first day until now” of verse § has its counterpart in the im- 
plicit “from now till Advent” of verse 6. “In you” can 
either mean “in your hearts’, as an inspired impulse; or the 
Greek preposition en may signify “ among (you)”, as in verse 15 
of the next chapter and often elsewhere in the N.T. Purely 
personal holiness is not here before the Apostle’s mind. 

Phil. iii. 12-14: “‘ Not that I have already obtained, or 
am already made perfect; but . . . I press on towards the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God ” (R.V.). Here again 
1 Highway of Holiness, p. 52. * Letter No. 199. 
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he is not referring to his inner personal life; his subject is the 
dutiful discharge of his Apostolic mission. His plain call was 
to discipleship and salvation: his high call was to evangelism 
and witness (Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 13 Gal. i. 15, 163; Acts ix. 15; 
xiii. 2, 47; compare Mark iii. 13, 14; vi. 73 1 Pet. ii. ix; 
John xv. 16). Let a Calvinist to-day utter the word “ election ” 
and he usually gets a reminder, prompt and glib, that the election 
is for service. Yes, verily, God gives us holiness, and we give 
God service. The “ prize’, available for all Christians (1 Cor. 
ix. 24), like the “ reward” and the “ crown” of many other 
passages, is for faithful performance of the witness duty we 
are called to. The inspired Apostle must not be made respon- 
sible for the mistaken idea that a cloistral holiness is here im- 
plied. His advertence just before to “‘ sufferings” shared with 
Christ can only be to those entailed by Gospel witness, which 
many another text refers to. Many true souls to-day are getting 
exercised over the pietistic but non-witnessing Quietism of 
German “ evangelicalism ”, and, equally, the Englishman’s pre- 
tentious “reserve about his religion”. ‘‘ Follow Me,” was 
Christ’s call, “and I will make you””—not holy only, but— 
“fishers of men’; and in His parting charges the dominant 
note can be seen to be, not the duty of subjective sanctity 
solely, but the claim He has upon His people for their witness 
to Him and His Gospel.! “‘ Not already made perfect ’’—“ not 
that I have succeeded yet as I could wish in my evangelism, is 
A. T. Robertson’s summary rendering, in complete accord with 
our Lord’s language in His message to Herod Antipas, Luke 
xiii, 32, “On the third day my work will be done”, which 
literally is “ I oe be perfected ”’. 

2 Cor. iii. “We all . . . reflecting as (or ‘ beholding 
as in ’—Amer. RY) a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory” (R.V.). It 
is too readily assumed, in relation to Greek verbs in the passive 
or middle voices, that their present indicatives and especially 
present participles normally express individual progression. So 
here, forsooth, “ are transformed ’’ must mean “ are each of 


1 We ought to regard the Church not as a luxurious hostelry for Christian gentle- 
men, but as a barracks in which soldiers are gathered who march to achieve victories 
for Christ.’ *—Spurgeon. 

“* How many spend their time in the work of a: their a as if their own 
sanctification were the great end of their calling.”—Ewvan Hopkins 

“In times of revival Christians go to work for souls—not go to meetings simply to 
get blessing.” —Torrey. 
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us being progressively or gradually transformed ”—all the more 
surely so because it is combined with a preceding participle 
(“ reflecting ” or “ beholding ””) which is in the Greek middle 
voice. But this is a complete mistake. See, in the very first 
book alone of the N.T., Matt. iii. 10; xi. §; xiii. 40; xv. 19; 
where is the gradualness there? There is none; what is there 
is serialness, serial succession. Similarly Hastings’ B.D. points 
out that Heb. ii. 11 has “no progressive significance, but 
expresses a constantly growing class” (IV. 393). And the Pulpit 
commentary on Gal. vi. 13 construes “‘ those who were one after 
another undergoing the rite”; and again on Rev. vii. 14: 
“there is a continuous pouring in of them from the world, 
and this will go on till all be gathered home”. Also compare 
1 Cor. xv. 29. So the statement lends no support to the tenet 
of a protracted apprentice growth in holiness. It may be 
demanded, however, what the clause “from glory to glory” 
can mean except “ from one high degree of sanctity to a still 
higher ’’, as so many expounders would have it. But the whole 
foregoing chapter is occupied with a contrast between two 
“ glories ”’, that of the Mosaic economy and that of the Gospel. 
And where else in Scripture does “ glory” signify sanctity? 
As for the two commonly alleged parallels of construction: 
“from faith to faith” and “ from strength to strength’, the 
“from” in both ,(Rom. i. 17; Ps. Ixxxiv 7, LXX) is ek in 
the Greek denoting development, whereas here it is apo, denoting 
departure. We require to renounce all legalistic glory if we are 
to become conformed? to the glorious image of God’s Son. 

2 Pet. i. sf: “ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge . . . temperance . . . patience . . . godliness .. . 
brotherly kindness . . . charity” (A.V.). For “add” the R.V. 
substitutes “ supply ”, which still less suggests any long-drawn 
procedure; besides, who would maintain that any temporal, 
strictly orderly, sequence of the qualities named is insisted on? 

Luke xvii. 14: “ As they went, they were cleansed.” The 
cure of leprosy always portrays Justification, prior to sanctifica- 
tion; and here the healing was instant, for in the Greek “ as 
they went” means “in the act of their moving off”. 

Heb. xii. 1: “‘ Run with patience the race.” The “race” 
is the agon, or struggle, against anti-Gospel opposition, as also 


1In Rom, xii. 2, “ transform" in the present tense is quite understandable serially, 
but is furtber facilitated by grammatical attraction to the present negative imperative 
preceding. 
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in 2 Tim. iv. 7. And “ patience” is the rendering of a Greek 
word which (with its verb) represents brave endurance without 
necessarily involving any idea of prolongation. 


Ill 


Then there are certain other words or terms which, when 
analysed, especially in their original Greek sense or setting, 
may be seen to lend no countenance to the tenet in question. 

“Grow ”’ or “ increase’ (auxanein). Who questions the 
blessed fact, stated rightly, that the reconciled believer has a 
quality of holiness instilled into his heart, by God’s grace, so 
far from being incapable of increase that its reaches towards 
perfection are Divinely unlimited, non-bounded as well as non- 
retarded, though never stabilised down here. This capacity has 
indeed suffered impairment through our own fallen and fleshly 
nature, and our resultant faulty receptivity; yet who can show 
that, as an inevitable sequel, the increase in godliness, which is 
throughout the work of Divine free grace, has invariably in each 
Christian personality been consigned to leading strings, and 
restricted to a protracted stage-measured, gradual progress? As 
for this word, auxanein, none will contend that the Baptist held 
it was strictly by slow degrees that Christ was destined to 
“increase” in inverse ratio to himself (John iii. 30), Bishop 
Ryle, by the way, opined that he had in mind the sun and the 
stars respectively as they appear at daybreak. As used in the 
spiritual connection, the word is found carrying an intensive 
prefix in 2 Thess. i. 3, and taking the peremptory aorist form 
in Eph. iv. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 2; and the latter of those should 
in reason decide the force of the word in the subsequent 2 Pet. 
iii. 18. It applies to the growth of the Church collective in 
Eph. ii. 2; iv. 16 (= Col. ii. 19); and to the enhancement of 
the Gospel cause resulting from Christian munificence in 2 Cor. 
ix. 10. In 2 Cor. x. 15 an increased faith on the part of the 
local Church corporately is needed for evangelistic expansion. 
The verb relates once (Col. i. 10) to knowledge, as to which 
attribute we shall refer presently, and this exhausts the occur- 
rences of the word in the Epistles. “ Increase” in 1 Thess. 
ili. 12, R.V., is a rendering of pleonazein (in the aorist), which 
elsewhere is translated “ abound ”’, but here has to give way 
to a synonym (perisseuein) with which it stands mated. It means 
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“ get greater’, not “ than hitherto ” but “ than what is usual ”. 
“Increase our faith” in the disciples’ request to Christ (Luke 
xvii. §) is literally “‘ Add faith to us” (aorist). It is the very 
reverse of a claim on their part to possess already a measure of 
it; whilst also the Lord’s response, with its reference to the 
grain of mustard seed, is not interested in small beginnings of 
faith, on the score of the smallness, but rather its genuine 
reality, seeing that twice elsewhere He extols “ great faith”. 
With Him, seemingly, genuine faith is ever great in its potency, 
however newborn. Also “ from faith to faith”, in Rom. i. 17, 
bespeaks no protracted lifelong development necessarily, but 
doubtless looks from receptive faith at conversion to the habitual 
assured confidence of the reconciled child of God—faith in 
God’s pardon over against faith in His keeping power. 

“* More and more”, when met with in our English versions 
relative to the abounding of some quality in Christian character, 
naturally implies a repeated ma/lon in the Greek original; yet 
it is a single mallon, meaning simply “ still more so”, that is 
found in all the places, except one (Phil. i. 9) which is con- 
cerned with knowledge, an attribute we shall separately touch 
upon ina moment.! “ Have life more abundantly ” in John x. 10 
drops the “ more ”’ in the R.V. 

“* Edify”’, “ build up” (oikodomein, with noun), is used with 
a corporate spiritual significance, about fourteen times in the 
Acts and Epistles, relative to the Church of Christ which is so 
commonly compared to a temple (or the Temple). Genuine 
(as distinct from merely nominal or professing) members can 
be freshly and continuously enlisted into it, just as a material 
building can grow gradually, stone by stone. 

Still, of the material stones, successively laid on, no single 
one can itself grow. Besides, a proper material edifice is much 
more than a gradually amassed and piled-up quantity of stones. 
It is an embodiment of cohesive, symmetrical stability, a com- 
pound quality which also can from the very start amply evidence 
itself. This assuredly is the element implied in the non-corporate 
instances when the term is used in the individual spiritual 
connection. Compare our other English word “ brace”, not 
unknown in architectural phrasing, noting the context in 
Col. ii. 7; Rom, xv. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 1 Thess. v. 11; as well 





1 Doubtless in the use of this phrase in one or another evangelical, doctrinal or 
liturgical statement of past days, the authors had no conscious idea of gradualness. 
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as in 1 Cor. viii. 10 (“‘ be stiffened”). The personal experience 
so termed demands no protractedness nor stages of progress. 

“ Perfect”’ (adj. teleios, with verbs and noun). This N.T. 
term has no unavoidable protraction in attainment attaching to 
its significance. It describes one that can be said to have 
definitely and decidedly “ entered into life”, a thorough, out- 
and-out, no-wise self-stunted, Christian.1 In Eph. iv. 13 the 
Church as.a body is referred to. In 2 Cor. vii. 1, the present 
participle of the verb is coupled with the decisive aorist of 
another. As to the “ Hebrews” Epistle, the eminent A. B. 
Davidson’s verdict is: “‘ None of the three words, ‘ purify’, 
‘sanctify’, and ‘make perfect’, appears to be used pro- 
leptically, to describe an act . . . the fruits of which progressively 
manifest themselves. . . . They describe actions done once for 
all.” Ch. vi. 1, he holds to bear simply on the progress of the 
author’s literary task. The R.V. in v. 14 obviously forces the 
underlying nature-metaphor. Humans have not in nature to 
wait till they become “ full-grown men” before passing from 
infantile milk nutriment to solid food. 

Knowledge is, needless to say, the essential substratum 
of holiness. Mere brain-knowledge of eternal things available 
even to an unbeliever we need not linger to notice; as to its 
futility Scripture is eloquent enough. We are only concerned 
with saving Gospel knowledge, the knowledge of God’s faith- 
fulness and of man’s faithlessness, derived from the inspired 
Word and borne home to the heart by the Holy Ghost. This 
ought to and cannot fail but expand throughout the Christian’s 
whole life-course. The best of the exponents of the tenet before 
us seem for the most part to base it upon this fact, though 
they are apt to adopt more impressive terms, such as “‘ dis- 
covery ’’ or “vision”, in their statements. And yet is it a 
common thing for an average conscientious, Bible-reading 
Christian to discern every year or every five years some specific 
sin in his life which had not revealed itself before? Where are 
the memoirs that have narrated such experiences of successive 
self-discovery? On the contrary, we find it regretfully noted 
by Kuyper that, whilst an increase of spiritual knowledge is 
normal among individual believers, a persevering gradual 


advance in godliness is exceptional. Apparently then increase 
1 Compare Matt. v. 48; xix. 21 (“sell off’); 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Phil. iii. 15; Col. i. 28; 

iii. 14; iv. 125 James iii. 2. Near to God (translation), p. 461. 

* Near to God (translation), p. 461. 
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of spiritual knowledge, though a support and an incentive to, 
is no guarantee of, increased holiness. 

Thus it seems clear that God’s Word affords no satisfying 
foundation for this tenet we are discussing. The Protestant Dic- 
tionary advocate has to concede that “ little is definitely stated ” 
on the subject in Scripture, and that there is no express and 
unmistakable text available in its support except one—appar- 
ently Phil. i. 6, which has been disposed of above. We submit 
that in fact no single Bible statement is producible in proof 
of a protracted and sustained gradualness of growth in holiness 
being a Divine appointment, or of its positive operation having 
taken place historically in any one individual case.1_ How strange 
then is the comparatively unquestioned acceptance or acquies- 
cence which it has obtained among Protestant teachers! “ It 
is admitted on all sides” is the very excusably sweeping state- 
ment of Litton.** The unreformed mediaeval Church, with its 
mystics’ “‘ ladder of perfection” and such like, had handed it 
on (though Jovinian, the forlorn Protestant at the close of the 
fourth and the opening of the fifth centuries, appears to have 
rejected it). Then in the crucial doctrinal struggle to disen- 
tangle justification from its disastrous confusion with its con- 
comitant sanctification, insistence on the decisive immediacy of 
the former seemed to be made easier by a free-handed, un- 
reserved concession that an apprentice gradualness attached to 
the other. It safeguarded the needful distinction between imputed 
and imparted righteousness, against both Romanist and Per- 
fectionist. Awkward implications which would emerge in the 
future were not at once discerned. The tenet’s soundness was 
taken for granted without further analysis, and so it came to be 
handed on. Some few, like the noted Dublin Calvinist, Krause, 
roundly disowned it. And Kuyper says that, whilst it ought to 
hold true, the plain facts of experience sadly belie it. Oddly 
enough, too, its best exponents nowadays are constantly express- 
ing themselves with two voices. In their systematic, credal 
statements they assert it, and then, a moment hence, if not in 
the same moment, it is implicitly discarded. This holds as to 
almost all of those cited here. 


1 We do not insist that there never have been instances of such outside Bible narrative. 
2 Introd. to Theol., p. 297. 
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IV 


Meantime, the Romanist and the Modernist alike may 
be trusted to uphold the view tenaciously. It breaks ground, 
the former knows, for the propagation of the high-Church germ 
theory of justification, with which Bishop Bull’s name is specially 
associated; and according to which the righteousness in virtue 
of which one is saved is one’s own orderly progressive righteous- 
ness Divinely foreseen, and anticipatorily set down to one’s 
account. The Protestant Dictionary writer, who has been 
quoted as supporting the tenet which is the subject of this 
paper, also propounds this justification germ theory, and his : 
words amply demonstrate the affinity or identity between the 
two: ‘When God declares the sinner righteous, it is with 
the design of making him gradually righteous, until at last the 
process is completed.” And, by way of illustration, he adds: 
“* As soon as the raw recruit is enlisted, he is called a soldier, 
because the intention is that he shall be properly trained until 
he is what his name implies.” Where is the dividing line then 
between the two notions? Very properly Krause inquires, on 
the score of the frequent use of the description, “ ripening for 
glory ”: How long does it take one, after he becomes a believer 
in Christ, to outgrow his unfitness to go to heaven? And yet 
there are Protestants who will regard this discussion of ours 
as a piece of finesse! Furthermore, the tenet cannot help but 
facilitate acceptance of the now fashionable notion of a holiness- 
development in the Intermediate State, upon which the now 
widely propagated practice of prayer for the dead is mainly 
based. A gradual training and progression in holiness which 
obtains in this life can hardly fail but be “ continued in our 
next’, Then the Modernist on his part can see how it must 
acclimatise people’s minds to his evolutionary, utopian, “ Chris- 
tian Liberal ’’, theories. 

The complementary article of this tenet remains still to be 
touched upon. The Christian, thus gradually growing, at length 
acquires what an authoritative and deservedly revered conven- 
tion teacher calls “‘ a"consolidated character ’’ of holiness.! He 
attains a stabilised “ level ”’,* registers an abiding niche, in the 
Alpine ascent of sanctification. 


The English Bible term which would lend support to this 
1 Evan Hopkins’ Law of Liberty, p. 75. * Bp. Moule. 
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conclusion is the “ (e)stablish ” of the Acts and Epistles. This 
represents, firstly, sterizein (11 times) which in sense is not 
really so immobile and should rather be rendered “ to steady ”, 
in harmony with its noun-form in 2 Pet. iii. 17 which is there 
rendered “ stedfastness”’; secondly, bebaioun (3 times) which 
strictly means “ certify ”, “ assure’; and, thirdly, stereoun (only 
in Acts xvi. 5) which the R.V. has altered to “ strengthen ”. 
We can think of no other. 

A more common and concrete way of stating the matter 
is to speak of the believer becoming endowed with an accumu- 
lating stock or deposit of grace, ingrained as it were in his 
personality, and according to the degree of his equipment with 
which he is proportionately competent to face successive spiritual 
emergencies. “‘ Spiritual capital acquired” is Kuyper’s way of 
expressing it. 

Now there is many a passage in Scripture calculated to 
discourage the adopting of such a conception. “‘ My strength 
attains perfection in (unqualified) weakness,” says Christ. 
“Without Me ye (without exception) can do nothing.” “ Yet 
not I, but Christ,” re-echoes His apostle (2 Cor. xii. 9; John 
xv. §; Gal. ii. 20). The Divinely provided way of escape from 
under temptation, or the protection of the Divine panoply, 
apparently remains equally indispensable to all (1 Cor. x. 13; 
Eph. vi. 13). It harmonises badly also with our familiar com- 
parison of faith to the beggar’s hand. 

“‘ The holiest believer in the world” he is whom Toplady 
expects to sing: “‘ Nothing in my hand I bring.” John Newton 
writes: “ At my first setting out I thought to be better and to 
feel myself better from year to year. I expected by degrees to 
attain everything which I then comprised in my idea of a saint. 
I thought my grain of grace, by much diligence and careful 
improvement, would in time amount to a pound, that pound 
in a further space of time to a talent, and from one talent to 
many; so that, supposing the Lord should spare me a com- 
petent number of years, I pleased myself with the thought of 
dying rich. But, alas! these my golden expectations have been 
like South Sea dreams; I have lived hitherto a poor sinner and 
I believe I shall die one.”* And Dr. Andrew Bonar left this 


blunt account of himself: ‘‘ When I was a young man, after 
1 Near to God, P- 461. 
* At the same time he owns most thankfully to an increase in spiritual knowledge 
and insight. 
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my conversion, I had the feeling that if I lived until I was 
forty or fifty I should be a holy man, but alas, alas, I have 
reached the age of fifty, and instead of being holier I feel my- 
self more sinful than ever.” F. B. Meyer, reflecting on the 
Ai episode of Joshua’s day, concedes : “ Victories won in fel- 
lowship with God will have imparted no inherent might to us: 
we are as weak as ever.’’ It may be contended that it was an 
ingrained grace of humility which itself led to these avowals 
or disavowals. But what kind of grace is this which would 
withhold acknowledgment and praise and thanks from God, 
both for itself and for the gradual growth in stock (if real) of 
its sister graces? 

“The perseverance of the saints is made up of ever new 
beginnings ”’ is an aphorism which Alex. Whyte quotes approv- 
ingly. “‘ Only now it is that I am beginning to be a disciple,” 
exclaimed the primitive martyr, Ignatius. The Apostle Peter, 
as observed earlier, bids us regard ourselves as, in a sense, 
permanent babes in the Gospel. S. Rutherford testified: “‘ After 
all my experience of God’s hearing my prayers, yet, when a 
new trouble comes, I have to hunt up my faith and begin at 
A BC over again.” 

But indeed it is the Divine grace, and not our treacherous 
wills, that has to do the recommencing within us, and that 
unintermittently. “‘ New supplies each hour I meet,” utters 
Doddridge in his hymn on grace. And what Bible passages, 
corroborative or illustrative, the thought calls up! The manna 
which sustained the Israelites in the desert was provided day 
by day. This was not only to keep in exercise their general 
trust in God, but to signalise how utterly beholden they were 
to Him. Here is how Newton represents the case. ‘‘ They 
could not hoard the manna up, and were therefore in a state 
of absolute dependence from day to day. This appointment was 
well suited to humble them, and thus it is with ws in spirituals, 
we should be better pleased, perhaps, to be set up with a stock 
or sufficiency at once. .. . But His way is best. His own glory 
is most displayed, and our safety more assured, by keeping us 
quite poor and empty in ourselves, and supplying us from 
moment to moment according to our need.” 

In Solomon’s great prayer at the Temple dedication 
(1 Kings viii. 59), a fulfilment of what he asks in view of various 
needs is sought for “as every day shall require ”—literally, 
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“the matter of a day in its day’, exactly as in Exod. xvi. 4, 
in the manna record. The manna had its parallel later in the 
; prophet Elijah’s ration, first, the bread and meat brought by 
: ravens morning and evening, and after, the meal and oil which 
. without increase or expansion continued to provide daily sus- 
tenance (1 Kings xvii. 6, 16). And doubtless, again, it was 
behind the Apostle’s mind in 2 Cor. iv. 16, in his declaration: 
; “though our outward man decayeth, our inward man is being 
renewed day by day’”’—where the word “renew (daily) ”, 
which meets us again in Col. iii. 10 and Heb. vi. 6 (Eph. iv. 23), 
, cannot lexically mean “ improve ” or “ ameliorate ”’. 

What is, or logically should be, the proper significance of 
the petition in the Book of Common Prayer: “ Grant that this 
, day we fall into no sin,” and again “‘ Keep us this day without 
sin’’? Surely it springs from a right spiritual intuition that 
the true worshippers are to be Divinely maintained in godly 
living on the manna principle, ““ moment by moment”. Equally 
surely it ill consists with the tenet we have been discussing, 
according to which, strictly speaking, we are to-day inevitably 
somewhat behind to-morrow in holiness development. 

Some of the material or mechanical illustrations that have 
been ventured upon here are helpful. “ Believers,” says Wm. 
Kelly, “are like watches, in need of habitual winding up.” 
F. B. Meyer, treating of the visionary candlestick fed without 
intermission from two olive-trees (Zech. iv), compares the 
Christian soul to a lamp wick, which “has no pith or power 
of its own, no stores; which accumulates nothing, is always 
on the verge of bankruptcy, yet always supplied”. But perhaps 
the happiest is the diversity, instanced by someone, between 
the trolley system and the storage battery method in electrically 
propelled vehicles, with respect to independence of movement. 

In keeping with the Divine action relative to the stored- 
up manna, which was made to stink (Exod. xvi. 20), reliance 
on a fancied reserve capital of personal spiritual excellence can 
bring about humiliation and shame. The protests of self- 
stability and fealty on the part of Peter and his fellow-Apostles 
on the eve of defection, and their sequel, may be recalled 
(Matt. xxvi. 33f.). Spurgeon cautions his hearers, who are 
understood to have developed their holiness duly: ‘‘ Perhaps the 


















































1 Then, true to type, he proceeds on the next page to urge: “ Do not weary of the 
slow advance of your life to Christian perfection.” 
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very moment you are rejoicing over your conquered temper, it 
will leap back upon you.” 


V 


Our imperfect receptivity of God’s grace, as has been already 
seen and agreed, precludes perfection of holiness on our part 
down here. Receptivity, or appropriation, however, is virtually 
no other than a sonorous synonym for active faith. Defective 
faith, along with being sinful (John xvi. 9), is compared in 
Scripture to a sea wave (Jas. i. 6) on the score of its rickety, 
slippery nature. If man’s holiness, then, like his prevalency in 
prayer (Matt. ix. 29), be according or proportionate to his faith 
—and, after knowledge, faith constitutes the substratum of 
holiness—it must be in every man in some measure essentially 
fluctuating or chequered, too. The penalty for our racial default- 
ing receptivity is that, while we would fain soar securely into an 
empyrean of righteous perfection, we in each individual case 
permanently hover at fluctuating levels, till mortality is swallowed 
up of life. If the evidence for the reality of a regularised, 
chronometrical “‘ ladder ”’ of spiritual perfection be questionable, 
that for the ladder’s possession of a quasi-ratchet equipment is 
still more meagre. In Scripture that temporary Evangelical ter- 
giversation at Antioch, recorded in Gal. ii. 11 f., may be in- 
stanced. To pass over Peter, let us think of “‘ even Barnabas ” 
(R.V.) already said to be (habitually) “‘ full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith”, being carried away on the stream of others’ 
dissimulation (literally “ hypocrisy’)! Rom. vii, again, lies 
open before us; “ We speak in a shallow way,” says Alex. 
Whyte, “‘ of the Apostle Paul being for ever out of that chapter 
and for ever in Ch. viii; but Paul never spoke in that fashion 
of himself—he could not. Both chapters were fulfilling them- 
selves within him”. Because sometimes “ the old man ”’, “ the 
flesh’, got uppermost, though by grace Divine far oftener, 
yea, normally, it was the “new man”, “the Spirit”. 

But, praised be His name! God’s faithfulness never 
fluctuates. And in virtue of that faithfulness, of the certainty 
of His promises of grace being fulfilled, “‘ the faith of God's 
elect ’’ cannot come to naught, nor the godliness which springs 
from it (Titus i. 1; 1 Thess. v. 24). Those whom He savingly 
calls He predestinates “to be conformed to the image of His 
Son ”’, and that without any Divinely ordered stays and stages 
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in the gracious procedure (Rom. viii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 18), It is 
“for the sake (or ‘accomplishment’) of His good pleasure (or ‘ pur- 
pose ’)”’ that He “ worketh in them both to will and to do” (Phil. 
ii. 13). His oath to “the father of the faithful”, Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 17), in its spiritual sense, was that his children, having 
been delivered out of the hand of their enemies, should (R.V.— 
not “ might”) “serve Him without fear in holiness and 
righteousness before Him all their days” (Luke i. 73-75). 
And does the.N.T. post-Calvary history afford any evidence 
of rudimentary or apprentice stages—a protracted gradualness 
—being normally displayed in actual practice in the sanctifica- 
tion of specific individual believers? We need not indeed wait 
till after Calvary: we can look during Calvary at the penitent 
thief. He was that morning “ posting to hell’, in the words 
of Bishop Hall; yet that evening, according to Bishop Ryle, 
he was “a finished work of the Holy Ghost, in whom every 
part of a believer’s character may be traced ”—not that this 
latter writer is attributing to him an acquired sinless perfection. 
The very word “ sanctify’ (in harmony with the terms of the 
Lord’s intercession already in John xvii. 17), we find in the 
aorist in 1 Cor. vi. 11 in the characterisation of living believers, 
as well as several times elsewhere also in the perfect tense. 
Nor was it, of course, merely a matter of discarding some par- 
ticular flagrant depravity. To be sure, in the case of more than 
one community, a dwarfed (caricaturing a newborn) spirituality 
has to be rebuked (1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12). But outstandingly 
godly members would not be lacking, nevertheless. We may 
instance the body of fresh disciples of Antioch in Pisidia, Acts 
xiii. 52, “ filled with the Holy Ghost”. Likewise it is said of 
Stephen and Barnabas that they were men, not incidentally or 
temporarily, but habitually, “full of the Holy Ghost”; and 
they are at once introduced to us in the sacred page as such, 
without a hint of any preliminary passage through stages or 
leading strings in their heavenly endowment.? Take, in addition, 
the jailer of Acts xvi: here is Spurgeon’s verdict: “ He was 
nothing of a Christian when he thrust the Apostles into prison; 


1 Acts xx. 32; xxvi. 18; Rom. xv, 16; 1 Cor. i. 2; Jude i. A merely rudimentary 
sanctifying would hardly be thus signalised. 

* Just once—thirty years later than these opening days of the Pentecostal era— 
in 1 Tim. iii. 6, we have mention of a “novice” or neophyte, a “ newly-sprung”, 
newborn disciple. Such a one is declared to be not qualified for the office of a “bishop” . 
Knowledge, of which “experience” is an advanced form, must, as we have said, be 
of gradual attainment, barring a special miracle. 

8 
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and yet, when the sun rose again, there was not a better Christian 
anywhere than that man was .. . the possessor of Christian 
graces,” etc. Where is the creeping along through “ blade” and 
“ear” stages, we ask, in his case? It was similar with Lydia of 
Thyatira and the eunuch of Ethiopia and Onesimus, it would 
seem. Aye, contemplate the Apostle Paul himself: the Scotch 
Puritan confessor, Robert Traill, ventures to say: “ I am apt (in- 
clined) to believe that he was more sanctified in the first hour of 
his conversion than any man this day in the world.” And all these 
were humans, “ subject to like passions as we are’’. So also 
it must have proved since Bible days in innumerable cases. A 
highly esteemed advocate of the “ gradual” view himself de- 
clares: “I have known, and known of, quite young children 
who under Divine grace exhibited an extraordinary Christ- 
likeness” (Dr. Miller Neatby). 

By that grace Divine, we who are the Lord’s believing 
ones will not be rendered lethargic or presuming through our 
possession of the revealed assurance that no unhappy, guilty 
stumble made on our part will prove to be an irrevocable fall (Ps. 
xxxvii. 24; Rom. ii. 11)—that, as Rutherford puts it, the godly 
may be spiritually ducked, but not drowned—that the odd 
skirmish may be lost, but not the whole battle—that the con- 
tingent backsliding of any elect one of His will not spell abandon- 
ment by our covenant God, but rather in due season, as in 
David’s case, a re-awakening in mercy as well as judgment. 
Rather shall we be steadied and heartened for more faithful 
Christian endeavour and loyalty. As true members of Christ’s 
flock we will hear His voice and follow Him. What needful 
provision will not be freely communicated to us, seeing that 
even He, the beloved and only Son of God, was not spared but 
delivered up for us to the Cross? We shall be inwardly stirred 
up to ask and re-ask for the continued gift of that Holy Spirit 
who called us, which according to Divine promise is to be, 
not meted out in driblets, but, poured forth richly into the 
hearts of God’s people. We will keep drawing nigh unto God 
by Christ, who, acting as our faithful High-priest and ever- 
living Intercessor on high, will save us to the uttermost and make 
us more than conquerors. And in the great day of His appear- 
ing we shall find ourselves perfected absolutely in holiness finally 
and eternally, like Himself, when we shall see Him as He is, 
Dublin J. Warren. 





GENEVA 


Tue Crap.e oF CALVINISM 


I 


Ir the work of Calvin in Geneva and the influence he exercised 
from it are to be rightly appreciated, some preliminary know- 
ledge of its previous history and geographical situation is neces- 
sary. He did not transform it but only completed the trans- 
formation which had been in progress for more than a century. 
Switzerland may be regarded as one of the nurseries of assertive 
democracy. The.people would not brook an autocratic over- 
lord much less a tyranny; Austria learnt to respect the prowess 
of their patriotism. The Genevese had a long struggle before 
they successfully asserted in opposition to the ruling counts 
their determination to have some effective share in their own 
government. Though nominally under the German suzerainty, 
the real rule was shared by the Counts of Geneva and the bishop 
of the place, between whom there were continual feuds. Frederic 
Barbarossa in 1153 handed over the entire government to the 
bishop, whereupon the incensed nobles made things still hotter 
for that dignitary, and at last the people, roasted between the 
two, sought the protection of the Duke of Savoy, who soon 
possessed himself of the rights of the old counts. The people 
were granted many privileges, the most important of all being 
the right to share in the government through a popularly elected 
council headed by four syndics or magistrates (1387). Three 
authorities now shared in the direction of affairs, the ruling 
prince, the bishop, and the council. The bishop, while he had 
to swear to observe the rights of the town, held a position 
which went far to make him dictator. The House of Savoy 
and the people were in constant antagonism, and according as 
the bishop threw his influence on the side of the Duke or of 
the community, he determined which should have the pre- 
dominance. The Church committed the mistake, fatal to its 
own interests as it proved, of throwing itself into the arms 
of the ducal house, and, thus separating the interests of public 
115 
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liberty and the catholic faith, induced the formation of an 
anti-ecclesiastical party of patriots. That laid the train of the 
Reformation and shortsighted policy precipitated the explosion. 
In 1444, Amédie VIII, in turn Duke of Savoy, hermit, and 
Pope, possessed himself of the bishopric, and from that time it 
remained in the ducal family. 

In the appointments made by the reigning prince, no 
regard was had to moral or religious fitness, and many of the 
bishops were little better than rakes. One was installed at the 
age of seven, another at the age of ten. The subordinate clergy 
took their cue from the bishop with the result (according to 
Kampschulte, a Roman Catholic historian) that their degenera 
tion was frightful. Geneva, indeed, suffered from the extreme 
abuse of the Roman system. The clergy battened on it; besides 
the secular priests, the town possessed three great monasteries, 
a convent, and a chapter of 32 canons. In all there were 
several hundred tonsures in a population of less than 12,000. 
Their character was such that the people generally were ready 
and eager to embrace the cause of the Reformation. Political 
happenings stimulated their sympathies. Duke Charles III, 
“the most hateful, arrogant, cruel, and perfidious of despots ”’, 
ill-content with a division of power, sought to establish himself 
in absolute command of the city, but the inhabitants frustrated 
the attempt with the assistance of allies, first Freiburg and 
then Berne. The forces of these two cities united to invade 
Savoy and extracted from the Duke a treaty safeguarding 
Geneva from his designs. It was during this conflict that the 
Reformation entered Geneva. French colporteurs, carrying 
Bibles and controversial writings, were given welcome. Soon 
the fury of discussion raged everywhere, in the streets, in the 
shops, in the inns. Nothing else was spoken of; even women 
joined in the fray, a onesided one, however, as it mostly was, 
for nearly all alike derided the mummeries of the monks. The 
first Protestant sermon was preached in 1522 by a monk, Labet 
d’Avignon, who had been converted through a public discussion 
with Zwingli, as monks by the score were afterwards converted 
in a similar way by Calvin. But the chief instrument in the 
propagation of Reform was Farel who appeared upon the scene 
in 1$31. 
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Il 


Farel has been well called the stormy petrel of the Reforma- 
tion. Of noble descent, he early came under the influence of 


the enlightened Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, who formed one 
of the famous circle gathered there and was already exhibiting 
his powers as a preacher. When that was broken up by the 
menace of persecution, he found his way latterly to Strasburg 
where he was given a hearty welcome by the eminent scholar 
Bucer, who afterwards so strongly influenced the views of 
Calvin. Farel’s success in gaining proselytes led to his being 
used in various places to further the cause of Reform. He 
had much to do with giving its Protestant bias to the province 
of Wiirtemburg, the Duke of which was imbued with Reforma- 
tion principles. His zeal unfortunately was equalled by his 
violence; to such lengths did he permit himself to go that 
Oecolampadius of Basel, with whom he lodged for a time, had 
to reprimand him sharply more than once. “‘ The more prone 
you are to passion,” he wrote, “ the more you should compose 
yourself to mildness, and temper the lion’s courage with the 
meekness of the dove. Men may be led, but will not be driven 
by force.” He was apt, it seems, to pour a torrent of the bitterest 
invective upon the priests. “I am not ignorant what they 
deserve,” writes Oecolampadius, ‘‘ and in what colours they 
ought to be exposed; but give me leave as a friend and as a 
brother to a brother to say, you do not seem in every respect 
to remember your duty; you are sent to preach and not to 
rail.” We are told that he had a squat figure of poor appear- 
ance, with a complexion burnt by the sun, a long beard badly 
combed, an eye of fire, a large mouth with a thundering voice.* 
He needed all its thunder, for in various places the monks, 
failing by other means to silence him, tried to drown it with 
ringing of bells, against which he “ strained his voice till he 
was hoarse, being resolved to vanquish.”* He did not make 
his attack merely with words; on a procession day, he wrested 
from the hands of a priest the image of St. Antony and pitched 


1 Bayle’s Dict., Art. “ Farel.” 
* Gallica mirata est Calvinum Ecclesia nuper, 
Quo nemo docuit doctius. 
Est quoque te nuper mirata, Farelle, tonantem 
Quo nemo tonuit fortius. 
(Icones of Beza.) 
* Bayle, ib. 
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it over a bridge into the river. Wherever he went, he acted 
like a ferment. His visit to Neuchatel, for example, resulted 
in the establishment of the Reformed religion. Doumergue 
draws a vivid picture of the man at work. “‘ He goes across 
the lake, across the mountains, on foot, in the cold, attacked, 
attacking, always ready to deliver battle, in the cemetery, in 
the market place, in the street, now uplifted by popular en- 
thusiasm which casts him into the pulpit of the church, now 
rebuffed, beaten, bruised, almost murdered. At Olon the women 
assail him and play havoc with his beard; at Saint Beuve, the 
curé rouses the people and Farel returns to Neuchatel, exhausted, 
defeated, spitting blood, almost unrecognisable. At Grandson, 
the women tear his face. At another town his head strikes the 
ground and he is covered with blood. On he goes, ever tireless, 
always upright, always confident of new victories, scouring 
Switzerland, uplifting it, shaking it, helping it with his strong 
arms, with his burning faith, bringing out from the mountains 
and towns a new people. What do I wish, he would cry, but 
that it blazes?’ We must take it on trust that he was one of 
the most eloquent men of the age, as not a discourse of his 
survives, though two books remain. It is unlikely that he ever 
took the trouble to write down an address, seeing that, being 
a man of facile speech, he was accustomed to improvise. 

His first visit to-Geneva brought him into violent collision 
with the vicar and other ecclesiastics, and so threatening was 
their attitude that he had to beat a hasty retreat. But an im- 
pression had been made; the Bible began to be read more than 
formerly, and genuine evangelical centres began to be formed 
in 1532. During this year Pope Clement VII issued a bull 
granting general indulgences for a consideration. The vicar 
advertised it by fixing placards on the pillars of the churches. 
A few days afterwards, on the morning of June 9, 1532, other 
placards were found to have been substituted, promising to 
each one pardon of all sins on the sole condition of repentance 
and a living faith in the promises of Jesus Christ. Protestantism 
had taken firm root, and now it grew apace. Another missionary 
of Reform, Antony Froment, took up his residence in the city. 
He advertised that he wished to give lessons in reading and 
writing French to any who had not been taught, and guaranteed 
that, if in ten months they could not do that, he would demand 


2 Doumergue’s Ca/vin, II, 163. 
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no fees. He thus gained opportunities of inculcating evangelical 
truth of which he took advantage with considerable success. 
Then he held conventicles more or less secret and largely 
attended. The clergy, finding themselves helpless to reply 
to the attacks made upon them and their Church, ignorant as 
they were of Scripture and overwhelmed by the cataract of 
popular denunciation, had recourse to a policy of “ frightfulness ”’. 
They fired the fanaticism of that part of the populace which 
sided with them. Farel was set upon by a crowd of armed 
priests and rescued with difficulty by the syndics. Froment in 
his turn was all but pitched into the Rhone. Later when Farel, 
Froment and Viret were all in Geneva, the soup of which they 
were expected to partake at their lodging one day was poisoned. 
Fortunately Farel ate none of it and Froment happened to 
dine out. Viret who alone partook did not succumb, but his 
constitution was so injured that his health never recovered. 
Those in sympathy with Reform, Eidguenots as they were 
called (later, Huguenots), retorted by making burlesque pro- 
cessions, derisive masquerades ridiculing the old cult, and muti- 
lating images, to the great scandal of good Catholics. Both 
Councils and populace were sharply divided. 

This state of affairs lasted for three years, when the Reform 
party, strengthened by the support of Berne, got the upper 
hand. Farel was summoned back to assist in establishing the 
new faith and a debate took place between him and a Dominican 
monk called Firbitz in the presence of the Council, resulting in 
the discomfiture of the Roman champion. On the 1st of March 
1534, the Reformer preached the first Protestant sermon 
delivered by authority from a pulpit in Geneva in the convent 
of Rive. On the 15th of August 1535, the Council declared 
the mass abolished; the altars and confessionals were over- 
thrown, the images broken, relics scattered, and the monasteries 
and convent were suppressed. After the inmates were gone, 
a subterranean passage was discovered leading from the con- 
vent to the neighbouring monastery. Some of the priests 
abjured, but the great majority withdrew to the territory of 
Savoy. On December 4, 1535, the Council of 200 considered the 
adoption of a motto to celebrate the new régime. The Vulgate 
translation of Job xvii:12, Post tenebras spero lucem, was selected, 
and ordered to be imprinted on all coins with the word “ spero ” 
deleted, possibly because of the necessity of abbreviation. On 
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the other side were the words, Deus noster pugnet pro nobis. 
Later, the motto was changed to Post tenebras lux, when 
Geneva lived in the full light of the truth. On the 20th of 
May 1536, the people of Geneva, convened in General Assembly, 
with hands uplifted and without a dissentient voice, declared 
that the Roman Catholic religion was abolished and that they 
were henceforth resolved to live “ according to the holy reforma- 
tion of the Church”’. The principles of Reform thus became 
the law of the State and obligatory upon all within it. 

The Bernese had given indispensable and effective aid in 
securing Geneva against the designs of the Duke of Savoy, 
and as the price of their assistance they claimed to receive 
and exercise the rights of both bishop and duke. Their subject 
territories surrounded Geneva on almost every side and they 
hoped to consolidate their power by incorporating it, realising 
that Geneva constituted the key to the valley of the Leman. 
Geneva, however, refused to concede their demands, being 
fortified in its opposition by the assurance that France would 
readily intervene at its invitation. The Bernese recognised the 
hopelessness of forcibly prosecuting their claim and consented 
to a treaty (Aug. 7, 1536), according to which Geneva was 
to be open to all Bernese and might not conclude any alliance 
or treaty without consent of Berne. The signature of this may 
be said to open the modern period of Geneva’s history. 

The Reformation so carried out was, however, little more 
than an outward one, embraced principally from political motives. 
Bonnivard, recently set free from Chillon, in a sermon asked 
the citizens how they expected to reform the Church who were 
themselves so unreformed. “ You say that the monks and 
priests are unchaste, gamblers, drunkards, but you are the same. 
You find all your comfort in forbidden pleasure. You have 
hated the priests who were too much like yourselves, but you 
will hate the preachers because they are not like you. Not 
two years will pass before you will wish they were priests and 
will pay them their wages with a heavy cudgelling. Love of 
freedom has degenerated into love of licentiousness.” Bonni- 
vard did not libel them; unbridled immorality was rife in every 
quarter of the city. The demoralisation extended in all direc- 
tions. The hospitals and schools which had been established 
were in a decrepit condition or had ceased to operate at all. 
Farel did his best to revive and reorganise them, but he did 
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not possess the powers and qualities which would fit him for 
that work. Geneva might well have lapsed into a pest spot 
of Europe, had not Providence sent a saviour in the person 
of Calvin. Never was its finger more apparent. Farel had been 
absent at a synod held elsewhere. The Council wrote on July 10 
asking him to return, speaking of French and Italian incomers 
whose arrival necessitated his presence at home, and bidding 
him hasten to prevent disorder. Reluctantly he obeyed and 
was just in time to anticipate and prevent the departure of 
Calvin. The arrival of Calvin in Geneva had been “a matter 
of chance ’’; he had been on his road from Paris to Strasburg, 
but had been prevented from going directly to his destination 
by the existing state of war which resulted in the road being 
barred by troops. He had to make a great détour which brought 
him round by Geneva. Farel had not known that Calvin was 
there and had no “thought of seeing him then, as he himself 
said later. Calvin on his part had no special wish to see Farel; 
he was a mere bird of passage, diverted from his intended route 
and resting here impatiently for a day or two. But Providence 
brought Farel on the scene before he could resume his journey, 
and so arresting the man of destiny, sovereignly determined 
the course of history. 


Ill 


Geneva was by no means a large town, judged by modern 
standards, certainly not worthy of the designation of a city. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, its population numbered 
no more than 12,000. By 1543 it had increased to 13,000. 
From this time such numbers of Protestant refugees began to 
pour in from all quarters where persecution raged, that in the 
two years from 1549-1550 there were received into it no less 
than 5,017 strangers of all nationalities. By 1550 the popula- 
tion had increased to 20,000, that is, at the average rate of 
1,000 a year. Over against the gains there must be put a cer- 
tain amount of loss, as no Catholic was allowed to remain 
within the city, and if anyone turned Catholic, he lost his 
citizenship and had to leave. This stringent law was relaxed only 
in the seventeenth century, when permission to reside within 
the walls for a limited time was given to Catholics for excep- 
tional reasons (e.g. for purposes of study, when the University 
was thrown open to all after the withdrawal of the Confession). 
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But in addition to the loss thus occasioned, there was a serious 
wastage due to the ravages of plague, whose visits were invited 
by the exceedingly insanitary condition of the place. Geneva was 
attacked by it with greater or less virulence forty to fifty times 
between 1454 and 1550, i.e. once in two years on an average. 
In 1545 there were 2,000 victims, while the epidemic which 
began in 1568 lasted for five gruesome years, not abating as time 
wore on, but becoming aggravated in 1571. In 1614 it carried off 
1,650 people in seven months, and then after an attack lasting 
from 1636-1640, it unaccountably disappeared. 
Comparatively small though it was, Geneva focused an 
extraordinary amount of attention~upon itself, proof of the 
notable part it played in the history of the times. No place 
was ever more widely or bitterly hated. Pope and Emperor, 
King and Prince, eyed it with a malevolence which frequently 
burst into flame and threatened it with extinction as a self- 
governing community. It was called “‘ the birthplace of insur- 
rections ”’ by the French Roman Catholics, and their King was 
advised to destroy it as a nest of spreading mischief. Pope 
Pius IV urged Catherine de Medicis to overthrow it,—“ whence 
all the evil proceeded,” said he. It is amazing how Geneva 
was saved from this international conspiracy against her. The 
devout mind will, of course, see the finger of Providence in 
it all, and will have good grounds for its conviction in this 
case. After the reconciliation of the Emperor of Germany (and 
Spain) and the King of France in June 1559, they arranged 
a joint expedition under the command of the merciless veteran, 
the Duke of Alba, to accomplish the destruction of “ this seat 
of heresy”. The Pope stimulated their efforts by preaching a 
crusade against it. It was at this time that Calvin wrote to the 
church in Paris, then “‘ in perplexity and anguish for the dangers 
impending over it’: ““ We do not know how soon the blow 
may light upon ourselves. One thing is certain, we are menaced 
more than all the others.”” In another letter he speaks of the 
French King’s implacable hatred being due to his opinion that 
“the doctrine, which has been disseminated over all parts of 
his kingdom, emanated from here”, and so his ardour was 
inflamed for razing and destroying the city. In anticipation of 
attack, the fortifications of Geneva were reconstructed to meet 


1 Calderwood records a visitation of Edinburgh by the plague in 1569, when it 
claimed 2,550 victims (Hist. of Kirk of Scotland, 11; p. 477). 
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the demands of the new modes of warfare due to the intro- 
duction of cannon. The whole population gave themselves to 
the work, Calvin, though in a deplorable state of health, en- 
couraging them both by his words and example. But with all 
possible defensive preparations, he saw hope only “in the 
marvellous protection of God”. That came in unforeseeable 
fashion. When the king of France was engaged in his favourite 
recreation of tilting at a tournament, the spear of one of his 
great nobles pierced his eye with fatal consequences, and the 
projected expedition was thereupon abandoned. 

But danger arose from another quarter. Pius IV, after 
failing to persuade Catherine de Medicis to take offensive 
action, counselled the Duke of Savoy to undertake the pious 
business of crushing Geneva, but they could not agree to whom 
the city should afterwards belong, and nothing was then done. 
When thieves fall Out, honest men keep their own. Subsequently 
the Duke sought to persuade the five Catholic Cantons to join 
him in subjugating the hated place. He hoped to take advantage 
of the Swiss intestine divisions, but he was deceived in his 
calculations, not allowing for the power that a common national 
danger has to extirpate domestic quarrels and quench the flame 
of party enmities. The Protestant Cantons, headed by Berne, 
promptly replied by preparing to act together. The ducal 
forces were twice cut to pieces by the Protestants of the Alpine 
portion of his territory, whom he had treated with Hun-like 
cruelty, burning down their houses and compelling their wives 
and children to find refuge in lurking places of the woods, 
as Calvin tells us. The Turkish fleet, too, timeously threatened 
Nice, where the Duke had narrowly escaped capture by them 
the summer before, his escort being mostly taken or slain, 
while he himself fled “‘ in great trepidation and with the greatest 
disgrace ”, according to Calvin. Add to that, he was so des- 
perately poor and overwhelmed with debt that he could get 
no one to lend him anything. Once more Geneva was saved, 
and Calvin had some reason to say, “thus God scatters the 
counsels of the ungodly like clouds”. ‘‘ We trust,” he adds, 
“that God will continue to be the guardian of an innocent 
city which he has hitherto protected.” 
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IV 


Reference has been made to the number of refugees who 
flocked to Geneva. It was not the only place that provided 
such asylum, the other Protestant towns of Switzerland will- 
ingly opening their gates to them. Zurich gave hospitality to 
225 who had fled from Locarno. But it was to Geneva that 
they came in their crowds, drawn in large degree by the mag- 
netism of Calvin, who made prodigious efforts on their behalf. 
The largest proportion of these were French, to whom Calvin, 
himself a Frenchman, gave a specially warm welcome. We 
hear of 4000 Waldenses being supported there by collections. 
Italy contributed a very considerable number of refugees, not 
less than 300 families finding a new home in Geneva. They 
came from nearly every part of that kingdom, mostly from 
Piedmont, Lucca and Naples, specially from the province of 
Calabria, but also from the Papal provinces, Bologna, Piacenza, 
etc. Venice, Florence, Genoa, Ferrara and Sicily were all repre- 
sented, Rome almost alone having no name on its rival’s registers. 
These immigrants were mostly of the highest classes; it was 
the élite of the Italian people, as it was of the Polish, that the 
Reformation captured. Nobles of the highest rank, cultured 
ladies, rich merchants, bishops, abbots, famous preachers like 
Peter Martyr, relations of Pope Paul IV himself, such as 
Galiazzo Carracioli, Marquis of Vico,* received hospitable enter- 
tainment in Geneva. As Gaberel says, “‘ they left all that was 
desirable and delightful, a splendid climate, luxurious palaces, 
the society of the most cultured people in the world, a life full 
of art and worldly enjoyment, limitless means, thousands of 
servants and dependents, a princely independence, the influence 
they enjoyed in the councils of famous cities, and exchanged 
all that—for what? A very modest existerice in the little Geneva 
of these days, of whose dark streets and tiny houses we to-day 
can scarcely form a conception. There in the narrow corners 
of the Pelisserie or the Rue de Temple, these families crowded 
together who had hitherto moved in artistically adorned gal- 
leries, wide salons of stately castles and charmingly situated 

1So elsewhere. Cf. Letter of March 12, 1562: “‘ Among the Armoricans, that is 


in Brittany, the nobility have almost to a man embraced the gospel. Also in Picardy, 
but the populace cannot be brought over.” 


* Who said, “* Where I cannot serve God, there I cannot have my home”’. 
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villas.” The family of the Calandrini sacrificed three palaces 
and eleven princely possessions. 

The incoming of all these imposed a serious strain on the 
resources of the town. The response to the appeals of the 
authorities was splendid, but nevertheless there were ebullitions 
of discontent among the citizens, who came to view with a 
certain jealousy the favour Calvin showed to the strangers, and 
looked apprehensively at the growing number of foreigners, 
who threatened to become almost sufficient to swamp the native 
population. Room could not be found for all conveniently 
within the walls, and we find Beza writing to Bullinger in 1554 
that the Genevese had assigned a portion of land outside for 
founding a new settlement in which 400 French exiles, then 
expected, might take up residence. The order and spirit main- 
tained amongst this heterogeneous crowd is worthy of all praise. 
Michelet with justice rhapsodises on the spectacle thus: “ It is 
the most wonderful sight seen in history which this Geneva 
presents to the onlooker. Comprising in itself the élite of three 
nations, who were welded into one whole through the spirit of 
one man, it endures amidst the most powerful and bitter foes 
without any external supports, purely through its moral strength. 
It has no territory, no army, no treasure. A city of the spirit 
it stands there, built on Christian stoicism on the rock-foundation 
of Predestination.” 


V 


The covetous eyes which various powers cast on Geneva 
were sharpened by the recognition of its commanding situation. 
It was one of the strategical points of Europe, being the key 
to the valley of the Leman. It stood on one of the great Roman 
roads which led from Italy to Germany, and was close to the 
borders of these two kingdoms, forming with France and 
Switzerland itself a kind of angulus terrae. The Genevese 
themselves were very conscious of their advantageous position, 
and the Council laid emphasis on it when seeking to induce 
Calvin to return after his exile—* we are like the gate of France 
and of Italy,” they said. But he was fully alive to the exceptional 
advantages of the situation; the recognition of them, indeed, 
had much to do with forming his decision to resume his labours 
there. They account too in some degree for the range of his 
influence and the rapidity of its spread. 
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One of the results of the situation of Geneva was that it 
conferred on the city very substantial commercial advantages. 
It became a kind of goods depot and mart of exchange for the 
surrounding countries. That was the age of great fairs where 
merchants gathered to dispose of their commodities. All kinds 
of articles were exposed for sale and trafficked in. Booksellers 
resorted to them to replenish their stocks; Calvin frequently 
refers in his letters to his own books being exposed for sale on 
their stalls, or to friends securing there for him volumes he 
desired. Geneva was one of the principal centres of those in- 
dispensable institutions, four being held in it annually, each 
lasting fifteen days, and concentrating the commerce of Europe 
in its market place. So famous were these fairs that, before the 
Reformation, Geneva was known as “ la villefoire ”—the Fair- 
city. Sellers and buyers from Spain in the west to Tuscany 
in the east and Flanders in the north jostled and bargained 
there. The houses in the central parts of the town were sup- 
plied with broad colonnades to give shelter to the goods as- 
sembled. Booths blocked the main streets, stocked with every- 
thing for peace or war. 

It may be conceived how these fairs not only filled the 
capacious pockets of the shrewd citizens but filled their recep- 
tive minds with the emancipating ideas that were becoming 
current coin through the most advanced countries of Europe. 
They could not come into free, unrestricted intercourse with 
burgesses of the free cities in Northern Germany or the self- 
assertive commoners of Flanders or representatives of the little 
republics of Italy without becoming indoctrinated with their 
political notions. The democratic political system adopted by 
Geneva in the middle of the fourteenth century (which in 
developed forms lasted for 483 years), was doubtless the fruit of 
seed-thoughts sown at these fairs. But they had their less whole- 
some consequences. Geneva acquired an affluence which was 
morally its undoing. The leading citizens vied with each other in 
the splendour of the dress they wore, specially on State occasions. 
The banquets were prolonged orgies and deep carousals. Laws 
had to be passed to restrain the extravagances of the luxurious 
spirit that pervaded the rich classes and communicated its love 
of pleasure to all ranks. The gross and varied immoralities of 
self-indulgent living followed as a matter of course, whose 
tolerated shamelessness may be gauged from the enactment of 
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the Council that the crowd of prostitutes should elect one of 
their number to bear rule over her unfortunate sisters. The 
greed of amusement, of spectacles, of boisterous gaiety, of 
sensual pleasure, induced largely by these fairs, formed one 
of the most serious obstacles to the successful establishment of 
Reformed principles in the control of social life. That was a 
legacy of their prime, for the fairs began to decay before the 
Reformation had more than touched the city. Louis XI in 
1463, jealous of their popularity and success, astutely instituted 
as many fairs at Lyons, and made their dates coincide with those 
of Geneva. The effect was immediate; Geneva’s prosperity was 
attacked at its roots. To their appeals and protests, Louis XI, 
Duke Philibert, and Duke Charles III successively (in 1467, 
1498 and 1512) offered to ensure the restoration of the fairs 
to their former flourishing state on condition that the city sub- 
mitted to the authority of the House of Savoy. The Genevese 
proved that they were not yet degenerate by stoutly refusing 
to agree, preferring poverty with freedom to riches with ignoble 
servitude. 
A. Mitcuet, Hunter. 


New College, Edinburgh. 





THE SURE MERCIES OF DAVID 


“* And as concerning that He raised Him up from the dead, now 
no more to return to corruption, He said on this wise, I will give 
you the sure mercies of David.” Acts xiii. 34. 


Paut as we are told in this chapter was speaking in the syna- 
gogue of the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia. The burden of his 
discourse is that the promise of God has been fulfilled. Its 
fulfilment is to be seen in the coming, the work, the death 
and the resurrection. of our Lord. 

When our Lord or His Apostles in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament quote passages from the Old Testament books, 
we have in the use that they make of these passages the key 
to Old Testament teaching. In some cases we find that these 
quotations are of a strictly literal character. They do not vary 
from the Old Testament text. In other cases there is a variation 
from the letter of the earlier Scriptures.. When we find this 
to be the case we ought to look upon it as significant. For it 
is not without some purpose that a variation has been made. 
It is meant to catch our attention and make us think. 

In the passage before us the words that Paul quotes are 
taken from the 55th chapter of the Book of Isaiah. The Prophet 
is there speaking of the making of an everlasting covenant, 
and his words are, “I will make an everlasting covenant with 
you, even the sure mercies of David”. This expression of his 
is compressed into a short compass when Paul, as he does in 
our text, says, “I will give you the sure mercies of David”’. 
The words of the Apostle indicate the view that he took of 
the covenant of which the Prophet spoke. It is a covenant of 
promise and it is as such that Paul looked upon it. The Lord 
spake in the words of Isaiah, and the covenant that He said 
that He would make was one of promise and gift on His own 
side. What He promised was the sure mercies of David. 

The sure mercies promised to David the Apostle regarded 
as given in the rising again of our Lord from the dead. He 
who rose is David’s Son and at the same time David’s Lord. 

128 
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Now that He is alive from the dead to live for ever, death has 
no more dominion over Him. He has been raised from the 
dead to sit on the throne of the Lord over Israel. There shall 
He sit enthroned for ever. As His risen life shall not see death, 
the kingdom over which He reigns shares in the glory and the 
immortality of its King. Our Lord’s resurrection is the first 
step in His exaltation. With His resurrection and ascension 
the Kingdom of God came. 

There are some questions that emerge in connection with 
the words before us that call for some notice. We might ask 
for one thing what the sure mercies of David are. We might 
then go on to enquire as to when they were given. And still 
further we might put the question, What do they imply? 


» 


I 
WHAT ARE THE suRE Menrciss oF Davip? 


It was God’s purpose that there should be a king set over 
His people Israel. He made provision for this long before one 
arose at all. For by the hand of Moses He gave instructions 
for the kings that were yet to be. At length He raised up to 
them one after His own heart. Such a king was a contrast to 
the first that sat on the throne of Israel, for Saul was a king 
only after the heart of the people. He was the man of their 
choice and was given them as their king in God’s wrath. But 
he was to give place to one who should be a king after God’s 
own heart and who should sit on the throne of the Lord over 
Israel. The one was a king after the people’s heart; the other 
a king after God’s own heart. This chosen king was David. 
It was in his days and under his hand that Israel came to enjoy 
the full extent of the land which had been promised to their 
fathers. Success attended his arms and by him the foes of the 
Lord and of Israel were subdued. Thus the kingdom of Israel 
was established as it had not been before. Those were the 
imperial days of Israel’s enlargement. 

When David had come to the height of his power he thought 
of building a house for the Lord and a house for his kingdom. 
In his days and before his time, indeed ever since the death of 
Eli, the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord was out of its place. 


The sacred service of Israel was disjointed. For in the absence 
4 
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of the Ark from its shrine, the Holy of Holies, the full round 
of the solemn worship of the God of Israel could not have 
its yearly crown put upon it. The full service of the day of 
annual atonement could be carried through only when the 
High Priest went into the Holiest of all and sprinkled upon 
the Mercy Seat and before the Mercy Seat the sacrificial blood. 
Now the Mercy Seat rested upon the Ark so that when there 
was no Ark in the most Holy Place the special service of the 
day which completed the circle of Israel’s sacred ritual could 
not be accomplished. It was the wish of David’s heart that the 
Ark should have a place of lasting abode, and on this thing he 
opened his mind to Nathan the prophet who, when he heard 
what the thoughts of the king’s heart were, commended them. 
Nathan, however, got a message from God which put a stop 
to the project. It was acknowledged that David did well that 
it was in his heart to build a house for the Lord. Yet it was 
not he that was to build it. It was to be built and his son was 
to be the builder. Thus while he was kept back from carrying 
out his design, a design for which he was not blamed but praised, 
the house of which he thought and dreamed was to be set up 
in its own time. God promised that the house should be built 
and His promise spoke of David’s own house for many days 
to come. The things of which it told were such as to lead David 
to say, “Is this the manner of men, O Lord God?” 
David to whom the word of promise was given was more 
than a figure in history, and so too was Solomon his son who 
sat on the throne as his successor. In those olden days there 
were men raised up who were types or pictures of One greater 
and more glorious than themselves, of One who was promised 
and who was yet to be raised up. Such a man was David the 
king after God’s own heart who was raised up to sit on the 
throne of the Lord over Israel. Such a man, too, was his son 
who became king in his stead. They both of them foreshadowed 
the King who was to come in the fullness of the times. Each 
of them was a picture of the coming King, yet each of them 
was a foreshadowing of only his own side of the truth in regard 
to that King. It was by David’s sufferings and privations and 
conflicts and wars that he came in due course to hold the place 
that he won. This place of wealth and power and royal dignity 
that he got as the outcome of his strenuous life of struggle 
his son inherited. Solomon came into the peaceful enjoyment 
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of the fruit of his father’s sore travail. The one was a man 
of war; the other was, in contrast to him, a man of peace. The 
one was a foreshadowing of our Lord in His humiliation and 
conflict and suffering. The other is a type of the Christ who 
is David’s Son and Lord in His exaltation and reign. 

It was not the suffering Saviour who was to build the 
true house of God but the exalted and victorious King. In 
His suffering He laid the foundation. In His exalted glory 
He wields the sceptre that He won, and so doing He builds 
the House. Even so was it with David and his son, Solomon. 
The latter used for the building of the house of God the wealth 
that the former had acquired. Thus when they are taken to- 
gether they furnish us with a type in history of the Messiah 
as King, the one being the type of His ministry of abasement 
and struggle; the other of His continued ministry as the Exalted 
and Regnant Lord. 

The great promise was given to David. It spoken pro- 
phetic terms of what was yet to be; and what this promise 
spoke of as it bore on the people of God and His Kingdom, 
tells of the holy things which belonged to David. The kingdom 
of His promised Son was to be an everlasting kingdom; and 
Israel whose King His Son was to be are the people of God. 
The Lord was their true King and the kingship which David 
held was of such a kind that he sat on the throne of the Lord 
for whom he reigned over Israel. Our Lord whom the typical 
kings foreshadowed is the King who as Mediator and Saviour 
is seated on the Throne of the Lord. Hence it comes about 
that His Kingdom may be spoken of as either the Kingdom of 
God or the Kingdom of the Son of His love. 

The promises given to David were sure for they were the 
word of God who cannot lie. They unfolded the destinies ot 
Israel as these were to be worked out. That people were in 
Old Testament times the Church or the congregation of the 
Lord, and when God’s gracious purpose in regard to His people 
shall be wrought out the sure mercies of David shall have their 
exhaustive fulfilment. All that has been promised shall be made 
good. The shadow shall find its body; the figure shall find 
its reality; the counsel of God’s grace shall be thoroughly 
accomplished. 
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II 
WHEN ARE THE SurE Mercizs Given? 


The promise was given to David himself, and in one sense 
it soon began to find its fulfilment. In respect of the promise 
we might ask if it had a body as well as a soul or a soul as well 
as a body. To what extent was it to be literally understood? 
This is the body. To what extent has that body a real and 
higher accomplishment in the sphere of the spiritual? This is 
the soul. There is such a thing as that it should have a springing 
and a germinant fulfilment. 

David’s Son who was to sit for ever on his throne was 
foreshadowed in his son Solomon. A greater than Solomon is 
the body of this shadow. Solomon sat on his father’s throne 
and his reign was a long one. It certainly did not last for ever; 
but it was a long reign as reigns go among meh. His reign 
was not only long; it was peaceful. In this respect there was 
marked difference between it and the reign of David. For the 
days of David were stormy. Not only were the days of Solomon 
peaceful; the time was one of prosperity. The kingdom of 
Israel reached then the height of its greatness and its wealth. 
The king who sat on David’s throne was his son, a man eminent 
for the wisdom which God gave to him like the sand of the 
sea. This was what was needed that the people of God might 
be well governed; and for having such a king they had reason 
to be thankful and to bless God. It was the token of His good 
will toward them that He had given them such a wise king. 
In his days too the design that David had cherished was to take 
effect. In them the house of God was to be built. In all these 
things we see in Solomon what we have already spoken of— 
the picture or likeness of a greater than himself, of One who 
is not only David’s son, but also at the same time who is David’s 
Lord. 

In what held good of the son of David who succeeded 
him upon the throne there was so far a literal fulfilment of the 
promise that was given him. What was literal was, as it were, 
the body; and, as the soul in true value outstrips the body, so 
does the spiritual reality outstrip this literal body; and since we 
find that reality in the reign of David’s Son as the Exalted 
Messiah, we have in this the anti-type that is over against the 
type. That He is King tells of the love of God to His people. 
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It is He that builds the Temple of the Lord, and it is He that 
shall bear the glory. The germinant fulfilment in Solomon comes 
to full fruition in One greater than Solomon whose reign shall 
last for ever, whose wealth and whose wisdom are beyond 
reckoning, and the prosperity of whose happy reign shall stretch 
with the days of eternity. Wonderful as the reign of Solomon 
was it was by no means an exhaustive fulfilment of the rich 
promise that was given to his father. We are not then to look 
upon him or his reign as more than a very partial and imperfect, 
yet significant, fulfilment of what the promise contained. It 
was an instalment of the full tale and an earnest of what was 
to be made good. 

If the reign of Solomon was not the fulfilment of the promise 
much less was that of Rehoboam or his successors. The dynasty 
of David sat on the throne of Judah until the captivity. Yet 
this long tenure’ of kingship by his house was no fulfilment 
of the promise that had been given to him. 

The evident breakdown of the House of David as an 
exponent of royalty in Israel gave exercise to the godly as to 
the faithfulness of God to His Word. This we find uttered in 
the 89th Psalm. There the writer complained of a covenant 
that had been made void. Yet the facts that were before him 
were not the final facts. They were not the last word on the 
matter. The earthly glory of the House of David was to sink 
as low that his line should be no more than the stump of a tree 
left in the ground after the tree itself was cut down. This 
abasement of his house was in view when the prophet Isaiah 
told of a shoot that should spring up from the root of Jesse. 
This Shoot was known to later prophets as “ The Branch” 
which was to grow up in its place. This was the Branch that 
was to build the house of the Lord and that was to bear the 
glory. The Branch was to sit upon the throne and reign there 
as a Priest upon His throne. The fulfilment of this waited for 
the fullness of time. When the fullness of time came it was 
fulfilled. The word of gracious promise and encouragement 
was made good. 

The fulfilment of the promise made to David was granted 
in the coming of Him who as touching the flesh came to be 
of the seed of David and who is marked out with power according 
to the Spirit of holiness to be the Son of God. Him God sent 
in the fullness of time made of a woman made under the law 
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that He might redeem them that were under the law and under 
its curse. He came, and in His work in a state of humiliation, 
He fulfilled the type of David the king, and when He had 
done so He arose in triumph from the grave. David’s Son is 
marked out to be David’s Lord. He rose to fulfil the fore- 
shadowing of His exalted glory which was afforded in King 
Solomon. The Risen Lord who has spoiled death of its sting 
and the grave of its victory has brought in the Kingdom. He 
took possession of the Throne when He ascended on high and 
that oracle was made good; “ The LORD hath said unto my 
Lord, Sit at My right hand until I make Thy foes Thy foot- 
stool.” 

Nay, as Victor our Lord has overcome and is set down 
with the Father on His Throne. There as the Exalted Servant 
He is seated on the Throne of His Heavenly Father and on 
the throne of His father David. It is as David’s throne was 
the throne of the Lord over Israel that his Exalted Son sits 
upon it now. Having died death outright He lives with a life 
over which the shadow of death shall never fall. He dieth no 
more for He has borne and exhausted the curse. So as Lord 
of life and death He is the Resurrection and the Life. His 
rising from the dead was the step that went before His Ascen- 
sion; and it was a step that brought with it in full detail every 
succeeding step of His glory as the Lord’s Exalted Servant. 

With our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension the Kingdom 
of God has come. Until He arose and went up it was a kingdom 
or order of things that was yet to come. This is the case no 
more. The fullness of the glory of the kingdom is in the course 
of being unveiled. The fullness itself reaches unto the eternal 
ages. 

But with our Lord’s Ascension and the bestowal of the 
gift of the Pentecostal Spirit began the final dispensation of 
grace, and it is of pregnant significance in regard to the King- 
dom that there is such a difference between the place given to 
it in the Gospels which set forth our Lord’s ministry when it 
was at hand and that given to it in the Acts and the Epistles. 
The Gospels tell of its nearness. We now live under it. Our 
Lord is enthroned; and as the New Testament Solomon He 
sits on the throne of His father David. As the New Testament 
Joseph He has the keys of delegated and Mediatorial power 
hanging at His girdle. All authority has been given to Him 
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in heaven and on earth. And He sways the sceptre of a more 
than world-wide kingdom that He may give effect to God’s 
gracious purpose. Here on earth there are rebels who will not 
own His sway. But however high they may raise their head 
or their hand they and their confederacy shall be broken. For 
He must reign until He has put all things under His feet. 
The promise is given; the purpose shall stand; He will make 
them good. 

As the Lord of life and of death Jesus Christ will call 
the dead from their graves, give to His ransomed ones the 
likeness of the body of His glory, own them in the great Assize 
of the universe, and welcome them into the final and ever- 
lasting form that His Kingdom shall take in the land where 
their sun shall no more go down and their God shall be their 
glory. Of that land, the land of Israel was but a feeble likeness. 
On the throne of Jerusalem above He shall sit King for ever. 
And in this final reign of glory He shall share with His brethren 
whom He has made Kings and Priests; and they shall share 
with Him. Such is the blessed destiny that is in store for the 
true Israel who are interested in the sure mercies of David. 

There is left for us still to consider: 


Ill 
Wuat THE Sure Menrciss oF Davip ImpLy 


His people whom our Lord has bought and calls and keeps 
are the Israel who are Israelites indeed. And they shall get 
the good of the promises given so long ago to David. Like 
their fellows of a fallen race they are by nature children of 
wrath under the doom of death, and children of disobedience 
in the grip of spiritual death. But the thoughts of God in 
regard to them as the God of all grace shall be fulfilled. They 
are not left to be the prey of death. The Risen Lord who has 
power to quicken will as a quickening Spirit give them newness 
of life. To Him authority has been given over all flesh that 
He should give eternal life to as many as the Father has given 
to Him. In the exercise of this authority He calls to the dead 
in sin, They hear His voice and live. He came wearing their 
nature that He might win life for His Israel. They were dead 
in law for the doom was out against them, and they were dead 
in sin as they were estranged from the life and love of God. 
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He came to die their death that they might never have it to 
die. And His saving work embraces more than that He saves 
them from death. It has its positive as truly as it has its negative 
side. If He came to save from death He came to bring to light 
and to bestow life. His own life He gave that He might win 
life. And it is the life that He won that He now bestows. He 
calls to union with Himself, and in the communion which 
follows on this union His people live. Or rather it is not so 
much they that live as He that lives in them. He has the right 
to give freely what cost Himself so dear. When He gives it 
He wins the will of rebels. He renews them in the spirit of 
their mind so that they never more freely and willingly did 
anything than they now give themselves up and over to Him. 
They are willing to take Him as their own-and to take on them 
His yoke that He may be their Lord and King. 

When Christ thus unites His people to Himself so that 
the life which they now live in the flesh is a life of faith in 
Himself as the Son of God who loved them and gave Himself 
for them they have in Him as the Lord their Righteousness the 
title to life everlasting. And the title and the life are both alike 
in Him. So David’s Son who is David’s Lord is the author 
of eternal salvation to all who obey Him. To secure their bliss 
He wields the sceptre of universal dominion and so controls 
the events and incidents and connections of life that He 
brings them to His feet. And He so overrules all things on 
their behalf that they are called according to His purpose; 
that everything works together with everything else for good 
to them. So they delight in the law of God after the inward 
man. The children of the new birth thus yield the obedience 
of faith. And their Lord will see to it that they shall have 
nothing less than His full salvation. 

Belonging as believers do in virtue of their calling and 
their faith to the Kingdom of Christ they wear the yoke of 
their King in the everyday tenor of their life, and it is their 
aim to do His will. This will His Kingdom as a whole is called 
upon to do and its loyal subjects seek to honour it as He has 
made it known. Their Lord is entitled to the homage of their 
heart and of their life; and such is the range of His rightful 
claims that kings and kingdoms, earth’s mightiest potentates, 
are summoned to bow their neck to His yoke. When they 
honour Him as the Prince of the kings of the earth they but 
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accord to Him the glory that is already rightfully His own; 
for the Lord who is David’s Son is to be honoured even as 
the Father should be honoured. As He wields His more than 
imperial sceptre He carries out the purpose of the Father whose 
Servant He came to be. He has asked, and the heathen are 
His heritage and the ends of the earth are His dominion. He 
calls His ransomed ones to His footstool and in their coming 
He sees of the travail of His soul and is satisfied. So the North 
gives up and the South keeps not back. As He unrolls the 
volume of the book the counsel of peace takes effect and in 
due course the glory of the latter days shall be ushered in. 
All that has been promised will be fulfilled. 

Israel shall return to the Lord their God and to David 
their King. When the set time comes the David of the New 
Testament will subdue them and bring them in. Then the 
natural branches shall come to their place in the old olive tree 
and it will be as it were life from the dead. Not only will it 
be life from the dead: to them it will be such life from the dead 
as a pining Church and perishing world need. It is for our 
Lord Himself to bring about this glorious return. He will 
then make Jerusalem a praise in the earth; for He will pour 
on the house of David and on the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
His own Spirit, the token of His, good will, as the Spirit of 
prayer, and they shall call on Him. They shall look on Him 
whom they pierced, and the world shall know the mourning of 
the brethren of the New Testament Joseph when He makes 
Himself known to them and gives them the kiss of peace. This 
thing will not be done in a corner. All the world shall hear 
of it. 

But what takes effect in time and on the platform of the 
world is but the vestibule of glory. When in the Judgment 
Christ shall welcome His own and pronounce sentence on the 
rebels He will bring in an unending kingdom of glory. The 
just shall inherit the land for ever and dwell in it. In the house 
of God their home shall be for ever and ever. They shall have 
the full good of all that the promise of life everlasting embraces. 
Those that love His Name shall have their abode in His holy 
city and they shall go no more out. Thus will the Anointed 
King who is the Son of God and the Son of David put the crown 
of flawless perfection on His redeeming work and God shall 
be all and in all. Not one of the crown-jewels shall be wanting 
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in the day when the Lord makes them up. Strong is His hand 
and high is His right hand. He shall not fail nor be discouraged. 
He shall establish judgment and vindicate righteousness. His 
people shall be all righteous. For He who is the King of peace 
is the King of righteousness too. His loyal ones shall inherit 
the land for ever. They truly are a blessed people. Now the 
Saviour who can and will do all this is the Saviour whom the 
Gospel holds forth to sinners. He is an all-sufficient and an 
almighty Saviour. For Him there is nothing too hard. No 
case of ours is beyond the reach of His saving might. Let 
none of us be content with less than this—that He should be 
our Beloved and our Friend, that He should be our Prophet, 
Priest and King so that He will undertake our cause and perfect 
what concerneth us. There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved. To Him be all 
the glory. 
Joun Mactezop. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING? 


I 


Tuis phrase is found in the first chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in the Authorised Version. It constitutes 
one of the remarkable paradoxes characteristic of its teaching. 
Thus Paul writes of the foolishness of God and the weakness 
of God as far surpassing the wisdom and strength of men. 
In support of this assertion, he declares that the heathen world 
in its own wisdom had failed to attain to the true knowledge 
of God but that it had pleased God through the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. It has been suggested 
that this arresting phrase is capable of a double interpretation, 
either as meaning the preaching of folly, or the folly of preaching. 
In the context there can be no question as to the correct exegesis. 
The Revised Version makes that clear. The phrase rendered 
by the Authorised Version as “‘ the foolishness of preaching ” 
must mean “ the foolishness of the thing preached”’ as the 
marginal rendering reads. Indeed the translation, given in the 
Authorised Version, should more properly be regarded as an 
instance of these inspired inaccuracies which are one of its 
glories. 

Jewels five-words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time, 
Sparkle forever. 


If it be an erroneous rendering of the original, it is a wonder- 
fully felicitous description of a phase of preaching with which 
the minister of Christ must always reckon, and never more so 
than in this present age. The man who essays to stem the tide 
of evil and to declare the remission of sins by preaching seems 
to be capable of being classed in the same category as those 
who would hope to bind Samson with green withes or new 
ropes. The method seems to be utterly disproportionate to the 
magnitude of the task. The foolishness of preaching appears 
1 Paper read at the Glasgow Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 
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to be very foolish. In discussing that statement, we may 
consider on the one hand, the intrinsic foolishness of preaching, 
and on the other hand, the extrinsic foolishness of preaching. 

Taking first the intrinsic foolishness of preaching, it is 
necessary that we should first make clear and plain to our 
own minds what that phrase exactly means. Preaching is one 
of many forms taken by oral communication in contrast to such 
limited and ineffective means of intercourse as signs, or writing, 
or actions, or facial expression. It thus shares in all the diffi- 
culties and drawbacks associated with oral communication in 
general. The person who adopts this means of imparting 
information cannot be sure that he has made his meaning 
absolutely clear, while he has no guarantee that what he has 
said has been accurately apprehended, remembered or trans- 
mitted. The best commentary on that observation is furnished 
by rumour, report, and gossip. Their inaccuracy of detail and 
untrustworthiness are notorious. 

It will be objected at once that these remarks do not apply 
to preaching since its content is usually prepared with con- 
siderable care. But even then it is needful that the sermon 
be read, if all the pitfalls of speech are going to be avoided, 
and, while that is granted, it must be borne in mind that the 
discourse is read to the hearer and not by him, and that, ideally, 
it is only read once to the same hearers. Nothing is more alien 
to my argument than to raise questions as to the relative merits 
of sermons which are read or delivered extemporaneously. 
Dr. Chalmers was a mighty pulpit orator, and yet he almost 
invariably read every word of his sermons, which he would 
repeat again and again to the unfailing delectation and edification 
of the same hearers. On the other hand, Spurgeon preached 
extemporaneously, although not without adequate preparation. 
I only allude to this difference of method to emphasise the truth 
that the foolishness of preaching is a problem with which the 
pulpit must reckon under every circumstance. All preaching 
is encumbered with the defects which inevitably attend oral 
intercourse. 

These are three in number, the liability to misunderstand- 
ing, the impermanence of the impression made, and spatial limi- 
tations. Passing mention has already been made of the liability 
to misunderstanding but it requires somewhat fuller discussion. 
The unsatisfactory character of verbal communication is a com- 
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monplace of daily life. In any transaction of importance an 
oral statement must be confirmed in writing. The business 
of the law-courts reveals daily the unsatisfactory character of 
statements unsupported by written testimony. There is, of 
course, nothing to be gained by traducing speech in this whole- 
sale way. The Psalmist confessed that he spoke in haste when 
he said that all men were liars. These unavoidable drawbacks 
have been recognised for many centuries, and full allowance 
is made for them with the result that the affairs of men in word 
and deed go on their winding way with a remarkable degree 
of efficiency and success when everything is taken into account. 
The perils of oral communication are always present so that 
there is legitimate cause for wonder that the form of oral com- 
munication which we call preaching should be so highly esteemed 
in the New Testament. “‘ How then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed ? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be 
sent ? even as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them 
that bring glad tidings of good things’’ (Romans x. 14-15). 

As for the impermanence of oral communications, the 
Prime Minister makes this pertinent observation in his bio- 
graphy of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill. “ Speeches 
are—next to leading articles—the most impermanent of im- 
permanent things.”” He was, of course, referring more par- 
ticularly to political addresses, but his words apply with even 
greater force to pulpit discourses. They seem to perish with 
the breath that gives them birth, as this simple experiment 
will show. Every habitual churchgoer must have listened to 
scores of sermons, and yet, if he begins to sort out what he 
remembers of them, he will probably find it hard to do more 
than to recall the texts of a few outstanding deliverances. In 
that connection, it is fitting to tell again the story which is 
ascribed to two divines with the name of Smith. I refer to 
Sir George Adam Smith, and to Bishop Taylor Smith. It con- 
cerns an old disciple who was asked by her minister if she 
could remember the text of last Sunday’s sermon. She said 
that she could not do so although she had derived great benefit 
from it. On her minister expressing surprise at such a thing, 
she observed as she pointed to the household washing strung 
out in the sunshine, that the soap and water had disappeared 
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from the garments but they had left their effects in the cleanli- 
ness effected. In the same way the sermon may be forgotten 
but its beneficial results remained. That parable will suffice 
better than many words and arguments to deal with the difficulty 
connected with the impermanence of sermons. 

The spatial limitations, under which preaching must 
labour in the very nature of things, increases its appearance 
of foolishness. The numbers which can be reached at any 
one time can never be very great owing to the fact that the 
range of the human voice is restricted. This limitation seems 
all the more serious when we consider those periods in the 
world’s history when there was no other means of disseminating 
the glad tidings, or of lands where the preponderating majority 
of the population may be illiterate. After all has been said and 
done, faiths like Islam and Buddhism have made tremendous 
strides by other means and methods of propagation. It is not 
suggested that preaching is never employed by the emissaries 
of these faiths, but it can be successfully argued that it does 
not occupy the central place which it does in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the ministry of the Christian Church, for in these 
preaching has always been regarded as the principal means 
whereby the light of the knowledge of the glory of God has 
been noised abroad in the world, and yet its spatial restrictions 
seem to make it but an imperfect instrument. 

The intrinsic folly of preaching is emphasised still further 
when its issues are kept in mind. Its themes are life and death, 
sin and salvation, time and eternity, the most momentous known 
to men. The preacher claims to be able to impart information 
of an authoritative kind on these issues of transcendent im- 
portance. Here it may not be inappropriate to recall that 
anecdote of Betterton, the actor. He was asked by the con- 
temporary Bishop of London as to the reason why people 
could be so deeply stirred by the sham joys and sorrows of 
a stage play while they remained indifferent and unmoved 
by the preaching of the gospel. The actor’s reply was that 
he and his fellow-players represented fiction to the public as 
if it were truth, and the preacher spoke of truth as if it were 
fiction. When we take into account the fact that the pulpit 
concerns itself with the truth of God par excellence, it is indeed 
strange that so much should turn on preaching which is in- 
evitably attended by so many handicaps and hindrances. 
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There is nothing new or original about these observations. 
Indeed, when they are stated in this fashion, they seem to be 
so obvious that it is surely unnecessary to elaborate them. On 
the other hand, it has been well said that one secret of progress 
in scientific research is challenging the obvious, for, in Truth, 
there is nothing so wonderful as the ordinary and the familiar. 
The fall of an apple from a tree, a commonplace incident in 
all conscience, is supposed to have suggested to Sir Isaac Newton 
the train of reasoning and experiment which finally led to the 
formulation of the law of gravitation. In the same way, preaching 
has long since become an accepted institution, ordinary enough 
on any showing, and yet when contemplated from the stand- 
point just indicated, it is a mighty mystery in view of all that 
has been accomplished by its agency in the history of Christianity, 
for it looks like the very apotheosis of foolishness. 

These observations on the contrast which is offered by 
the seeming impotence and inanity of preaching, and the 
results which it has achieved, call for an explanation. Things 
do not happen by chance in this world of scientific law and 
order. There is always fire where there is smoke, and where 
there is much smoke, there must be much fire. Preaching 
could never have achieved all that it has done, unless there 
had been some good reason for it. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles. As in the case of everything else, 
the explanation will be found to be of a complex character, 
a cord compounded of two or three strands. 

One of these is unquestionably the power of the spoken 
word. These extremes meet. Nothing is surely so frail as 
speech, and nothing so powerful. ‘‘ By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned” 
(Matt. xii. 37). In the same strain Confucius once observed 
that without knowing the force of words it is impossible to 
know men. The full significance of these sentences will be 
appreciated when we take into account the strange fact that 
great fountains of wisdom have largely depended on the spoken 
word, The classic example is Our Lord. He wrote nothing. 
He did not even suggest that written records of His words 
be made. He seemed to stake His cause and case almost ex- 
clusively on verbal propaganda. I am not unmindful of who 
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He was nor of what He did and bore. It is sufficient to remark 
that the space occupied in the Four Gospels by reports of what 
He said far exceed those of what He did. We cannot afford 
to do less than justice to what Our Lord said for one of His 
sayings forms the sixteenth verse of the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel. The mention of the Fourth Gospel brings to mind 
the fact that that memoir of Our Lord, which is generally 
admitted to be the profoundest picture of Him, has much 
more to tell of what Jesus said than any of the other three, 
and that, not so much in the form of preaching, as in a more 
evanescent form still. I refer to conversation. Indeed the 
Fourth Gospel is largely conversational in form. This was the 
method followed by the Master of us all. He seems to have 
had implicit confidence in the spoken word, and that is all 
the more remarkable ‘because in the Palestine of that day the 
written word was regarded with something verging on super- 
stitious awe. Christ seems to have had no doubt at all that 
the foolishness of preaching is wiser than men. 

In the same strain it may be said that Socrates does not 
appear to have written very much. I am not unmindful of 
the Platonic dialogues which purport to record the conversation 
of Socrates. These probably contain a great deal more of Plato 
than Socrates, but the indisputable fact remains that Plato 
thought it worth while to offer his teaching to the world in 
the form of dialogues. Dr. Johnson is the third remarkable 
example of the influence which speech can exercise. His books 
are unread, and yet he retains an assured and permanent position 
in the temple of fame as a kind of oracle due to the manifold 
reports of his conversation with all its perennial pungency and 
freshness as it may be read in the pages of Boswell. What 
Dr. Johnson wrote is deservedly forgotten, what he said the 
world will not willingly let die. In justifying the large place 
which he gives to Johnson’s talk in his incomparable biography, 
Boswell quotes a saying of an ancient rabbi to the effect that 
the words in the First Psalm where it is written that the godly 
man is like a tree planted by rivers of water are capable of 
exegesis which is delightfully relevant here. Of the words 
that the leaf of that tree shall not wither, it is said that these 
typify conversation as fleeting as the leaf. Even the small talk 
of a good man will be imperishable. There is more in that 
than meets the eye. ‘“‘ The grass withereth, and the flower 
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thereof falleth away: but the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. And this is the word which by the gospel is preached 
unto you” (1 Peter i. 24-25). If such things can be said 
of anything so fleeting and ephemeral as conversation, how 
much more may it be applied to the preaching of Christ. Its 
power is in inverse ratio to its apparent foolishness. 

Another factor which helps to account for this influence 
despite its facade of foolishness is the power of personality. 
Phillips Brooks’ famous definition of preaching has often been 
quoted to the effect that it is the mediation of truth through 
personality. Man is so made that the concrete always appeals 
more strongly than the abstract with the result that principles 
must take flesh and dwell amongst men before they can enlist 
their allegiance. Macaulay illustrates that point by reference 
to Judaism with its lofty and austere monotheism. It was 
only when the Word of God was found in fashion as a man, 
weeping by the graves of His fellow-men, leaning on their 
bosoms, and carrying their sorrows that many were led captive 
with that captivity of the heart which is perfect freedom. In 
the same way the gospel only achieves its supreme triumphs 
when it finds a human conductor in and through whom it can 
burn and shine. For that reason alone, the task of the preacher 
can never be regarded as superfluous. He embodies in his own 
person, feebly and insufficiently, the gospel which he preaches. 
That, of course, is not confined to religion. It has been truly 
said that a political party sets more store by its orators than 
its newspapers. In schools and colleges oral instruction retains 
its pre-eminent place despite the abundance and excellence of 
the text-books which are available. There is always and every- 
where a subtle magic about personality for which there is no 
satisfactory substitute, and, as long as that can be said, the 
pulpit will ever retain its place as a necessity of life, for man 
doth not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. 

There is yet another factor which helps to explain the power 
and permanence of the pulpit despite its seeming foolishness. 
It has already been mentioned in a different connection. That 
is concerned with the subjects of sermons. These are the greatest 
which can engage the mind and heart of man. I am thinking 
of such themes as sin and salvation, life and death, time and 
eternity, and above and beyond all, God and man. These are 
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of such a kind and of such an origin that they transcend all 
meaner limitations. Like fire they convert everything else to 
their own likeness. Even the humblest attempts to expound 
them gain dignity and sanctity from that very fact. They 
shine by reflected light. That can be illustrated in a very simple 
way. Let a comparison be instituted between different kinds 
of outdoor orators, from the vendor of quack remedies to the 
evangelist. Let us suppose that the man who earns his daily 
bread by the public sale of pills and ointment, which claim 
to be the cure-alls for human ailments, addressed himself to 
his task with the same lack of skill as the open-air preacher. 
The result would certainly be that he would sell scarcely any- 
thing, nor would he be able to attract and hold a group of people 
as he usually manages to do. Nevertheless the humble preacher 
of the gospel will collect a certain number of people despite 
his many handicaps and shortcomings by the sheer power of 
the message which he proclaims. As it is written, “ And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me” 
(John xii. 32). That is true of the Cross, and also, of the preach- 
ing of the Cross. It outweighs all other drawbacks and dis- 
abilities. 

Turning to the extrinsic foolishness of preaching, it may 
be remarked at once that this phase of the subject is much 
the more important in these modern days. Preaching finds 
itself confronted with other claimants on public interest and 
attention, and with influences which tend to challenge its | 
supremacy. These latter are not directly hostile, but their trend | 
is in the direction of creating and conserving conditions which 
make it harder to expect such results from preaching as it 
once could achieve. Let me begin with the questions of educa- 
tion. Measured in terms of generations, popular education is | 
comparatively recent. It was organised on a national scale | 
about 1870, about seventy years, or two to three generations | 
from the present hour. Thirty years ago, I remember travelling 
in the same compartment on a railway journey with an illiterate 
woman. She was an eminently respectable person, and she | 
said that she was unable to read her railway ticket. Such a 
case is quite exceptional, and it is only mentioned to emphasise 
a point which I wish to make to the effect that it takes education 
a considerable time before it really affects the outlook of ordinary 
people. The harvest must not be sought after one generation, 
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or even two. It probably requires a prolonged period before 
national life is completely permeated with its effects. 


Ill 


In addition, we must always bear in mind that the standard 
of general education is steadily and swiftly rising, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will continue to do so. The 
result will be the creation of a new constituency for the preacher, 
much better educated than that of former days. Nothing could 
be more alien to my argument than to suggest that there is 
anything incongruous and incompatible between preaching and 
education. The latter is one of the fruits of the gospel, since 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning and end of all kinds of 
wisdom, and wisdom is ever justified of her children. In due 
season the pulpit will prove itself again to be a fountain of 
living water, but it may well be that the ancient complaint 
of Jeremiah will be heard again in the land. ‘“‘ For my people 
have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water” (Jeremiah ii. 13). In fine, the rapid 
diffusion of culture and education may well emphasise the 
foolishness of preaching by creating new and serious problems 
for the heralds of the Cross, not so much by overt and active 
opposition, or anything of the kind, but by the creation of 
a context inhospitable to public speaking, in general, not to 
particularise on the pulpit. 

As far as preaching is concerned, these trends are accen- 
tuated by the irreligion which is so prevalent in these days. 
That is something bigger and broader than mere indifference 
to pulpit ministration, but the greater includes the less. The 
preacher cannot be expected to wield his ancient power in a 
spiritual and intellectual atmosphere so utterly uncongenial. 
This problem can be seen in stronger relief if reference be 
made to a problem which is often raised and to which no adequate 
answer is ever given. It concerns the pulpit giants of last cen- 
tury, and the possibility of their drawing again the vast crowds 
which characterised their ministries. One thinks of such Vic- 
torians as Spurgeon, Liddon and Parker, and the question 
arises as to whether they would still prove to be the popular 
forces for righteousness that they once were. It is vain to argue 
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that conditions have changed. The truth of God does not 
change. Nor does the soul of man. It may very well be that 
if such men arose, similar consequences would follow. Multi- 
tudes would flock to hear their discourses. 

But is there not profound significance in the fact that this 
present age is not producing pulpit orators? There is no lack 
of distinction in many other walks of life, notably in scientific 
research and discovery, but in preaching there is lack of out- 
standing distinction. Is that not symptomatic of a condition 
in which the foolishness of preaching is intensified a hundred- 
fold ? It has often been said that a nation gets as good a govern- 
ment as it deserves. Is it not equally true that it gets as good 
preaching as it deserves ? These observations are not intended 
as sneers at the present. Nothing is cheaper or nastier than 
to decry the present at the expense of the past or the future. 
We ourselves are the creatures of the present willy-nilly. While 
these admissions must be made, and made unreservedly, the 
fact remains that for the time being the pulpit does not appear 
to exercise the influence which once it did, a fact which surely 
throws into yet stronger relief the foolishness of preaching. 

It must, of course, be remembered that similar situations 
have arisen before. Nothing which characterises this present 
age can compare with the conditions described by Bishop 
Butler in the Advertisement to his Analogy. “ It is come,” 
he writes, “‘ I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, 
but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly they treat it as if, in the present age, this were 
an agreed point among all people of discernment, and nothing 
remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world.” That is a true and 
faithful picture of the national attitude to the gospel in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, a state of matters which 
was revolutionised by the mighty preaching of Wesley and 
Whitefield. 

The multiplication of cheap books and free libraries may 
emphasise to some extent the foolishness of preaching. Most 
people prefer to hear a sermon delivered than to read one in 
private. “A living dog is better than a dead lion” (Eccles, 
ix. 4). In the days when preaching was incomparably more 
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popular than it is now, there were plenty books on all manner 
of subjects, and plenty people to read them, including that 
elect minority who read as omnivorously as Gladstone, and 
yet, who, like him, counted it all joy to attend Divine service 
three times on a Sunday, and to listen with close and reverent 
attention to three discourses. I do not think that reading inter- 
feres with the desire for hearing. It might be more true to 
say that the one reacts beneficially on the other. 

As for broadcasting, there can be no doubt that it has 
introduced a new factor into the problem. Many people regard 
wireless services and sermons as an adequate substitute for 
attendance at God’s House, and attention to the fruitful ordi- 
nance of preaching. The implication is that a wireless sermon 
or address is not rated as preaching in the proper sense of the 
term, or that it represents an inferior level. It is hard to prove 
that proposition. Much might be said for preaching by wireless 
and yet one is slow to admit that it can be truly regarded as 
a new and hopeful development and extension of the ancient 
practice of proclaiming God’s truth. Various analogies may 
be suggested. It is one thing to hear an orchestra on the air. 
It is another thing to attend a concert at which it performs. 
A telephone conversation is very different from a personal 
interview. A typewritten letter may be much more legible 
than one inscribed by hand, but it lacks the subtle flavour of 
one written by the sender. In all branches of industry hand- 
made goods are incomparably superior to those produced by 
machines. These arguments are not very convincing. It may 
be that this refusal to recognise broadcasting as preaching in 
the true sense of the word is an instance of prejudice and per- 
version, and yet it seems impossible for the personality of the 
preacher to have free course and be glorified by God in its 
working under such restrictions as those imposed by the micro- 
phone. Indeed the latter seems to intensify the foolishness of 
preaching. How can the average man hope to rival the broad- 
cast discourse with all its elimination of so many disadvantages 
under which he labours. Indeed the question on the future 
of the pulpit in the face of such rivalry is a serious one. Will 
the preacher ever regain his ancient power when face to face 
with such competition? 

Personally I am of opinion that the pulpit will always 
remain as a mighty power amongst the sons of men, and that 
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for various reasons. One is its past achievements. With the 
exception of the circulation of the Bible in the vernacular of 
every tribe, nothing perhaps has contributed so much to the 
spread of Christianity as preaching. From that unforgettable 
Day of Pentecost following Our Lord’s Passion, when three 
thousand souls were added to the church of Christ in one day 
as the result of the preaching of Peter, down to this hour, the 
declaration of Divine truth by the living voice in direct contact 
with the audience has never ceased to be a weapon of immeasur- 
able importance. The explanation lies ultimately in Divine 
appointment. That must not be understood as flight to the 
supernatural, deus ex machina, as this argument will show. 
After all has been said and done, the methods of nature cannot 
be changed or improved. They can be aided and controlled 
but substantially they are immutable. Even the miracles of 
modern medicine are no more than improved means of assisting 
nature. In the same fashion, preaching is the instrument which 
it has always pleased God to use in the propagation of His 
Gospel. It is impossible to think of a satisfactory substitute. 
There seems to be no other way so good as this old but not 
old-fashioned method. May we not then conclude that it is 
like the ways of nature, which remain the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and to the end of time. Shall we not then exercise new 
confidence in the ministry of the pulpit ? If the preacher him- 
self feels only too deeply his limitations, there is nothing limited 
about the gospel which he proclaims, as the motto of this great 
city proves. “‘ Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the 
Word.” 


H. S. Curr. 
London. 
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THEOLOGY IN HYMNS? 


THERE is good reason to believe that the apostolic churches 
confined their singing to the words of inspiration. All the terms 
used in the New Testament with reference to hymn singing 
are applied to the Psalter by the LXX, which describes the 
same compositions generically as “‘ psalms ” and specifically as 
“odes ” (i.e. songs) and “ hymns”. The Reformed Churches, 
following the tradition of Calvin and Geneva, were content to 
use the language*of Scripture exclusively in public praise. Isaac 
Watts is generally regarded as the creator of the modern English 
hymn, as distinct from metrical psalms and office hymns like 
Ken’s and Cranmer’s. Equally famous, and even more prolific 
as a hymn writer was Charles Wesley, of whom so staunch a 
Calvinist as John Gadsby could testify: “‘ He was one of the 
sweetest hymn writers that ever lived. There may not be in 
his hymns that height of doctrine which is portrayed by Ken 
or Watts, nor that depth of experience which shines so trans- 
cendently in Hart; but there is a life, and a breathing out of 
that life, in most of them, which is not by any means approached 
by Watts, and which is certainly not surpassed even by Hart” 
(Memoirs of Hymn Writers, p. 136). 

From early times the hymn has been used as a vehicle of 
religious instruction. In the fourth century we find Athanasius 
disturbed by the hymns with which Arius endeavoured to popu- 
larise his heresies. Towards the close of the same century 
Chrysostom relates that the Arians were in the habit of coming 
into Constantinople at sunset on Saturdays, Sabbaths and holi- 
days, and congregating in the porticoes and other places of 
public resort where they sang antiphonal songs, with acroteleutia 
or refrains expressive of Arian doctrine, frequently accompanied 
by taunts and insults to the orthodox. The main object of this 
volume by the Fernley-Hartley lecturer for 1941 is to exhibit 


1 The Evangelical Doctrines of Charles Wesley's Hymns. By J. Ernest Rattenbury, D.D. 
(The Epworth Press, 23-35 City Road, London E.C.1. 365 pp. 128. 6d, net.) 
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the important part played by Charles Wesley’s hymns in the 
development of Methodist theology. ‘‘ His hymns,” says the 
author, “‘ gave wings to the doctrines of the Evangelical Revival, 
so that they flew everywhere; their personal emotional char- 
acter disseminated truth as no other medium could have 
done.” 

Part I is of a general and introductory nature, dealing with 
problems of authorship, chronology and personation, the literary 
characteristics of the hymns, and the use made of them by 
John Wesley. It concludes with an estimate of Charles Wesley 
as a theologian. Part II, entitled “‘ Hymns of the Hinterland ”, 
discusses the hymns which set forth the common catholic doc- 
trines of the Holy Trinity, the Person of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit and the Atonement. Part III, entitled ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Pilgrim Way”, deals with the hymns which express truths 
emphasised by the preachers of the Revival, such as the New 
Birth, Conversion, Justification by Faith, Assurance and the 
Witness of the Spirit. 

Of the 7,300 hymns written by Charles Wesley, his brother 
approved the large majority, although “he cannot be said 
explicitly to have authorised 1,200”. To some of them he is 
known to have made objection, and even to have warned his 
people against their teaching. He expressed disagreement with 
hymns published in the book of 1749, the first which Charles 
brought out independently, because he detected traces of Mysti- 
cism in some of their verses. These became even more apparent 
in the later hymn-book of 1762, Short Hymns on Passages of 
Scripture, when Charles dared, in addition, to insert criticisms 
of his brother’s pet view of Instantaneous Entire Sanctification. 
Views different from John’s in relation to Mysticism and Chris- 
tian Perfection can be found now and then in all the later com- 
positions of Charles. It is no secret that John took liberties 
with his brother’s hymns, and indeed this has been suggested 
as a reason why in later years Charles published independently. 
John, with his dislike of sentimentality, altered expressions like 
“dear Redeemer ”’ to “ great Redeemer ”’, and criticised such 
compositions as “ Jesu, lover of my soul ” and “‘ Thou Shepherd 
of Israel and mine” on this score. It was, however, in regard 
to the doctrine of Perfectionism that the brothers differed most 
sharply. In spite of rude shocks, John hugged a pathetic belief 
that perfection, though rarely attained, was possible in this 
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life. Charles felt the plague of his own heart more keenly and 
wrote: 


“Though all the precious promises 
I find fulfill’d in Jesu’s love, 
If perfect I myself profess, 
y own profession I disprove: 
The purest saint that lives below 
Doth his own sanctity disclaim; 
The wisest owns, I nothing know; 
The holiest cries, I nothing am.” 


“* Charles was a man of one Book and his ‘ great Redeemer’s 
praise” was his one theme,” says Dr. Rattenbury. “ Much 
more truly than John, he was homo unius libri.” Out of some 
150,000 lines in Dr. George Osborn’s edition of his collected 
Works, Dr. Henry Bett in his Hymns of Methodism in their 
Literary Relations can instance only seventy in which allusions 
are to be found to secular writers. Many of the hymns are 
literally Biblical mosaics. “ In the last analysis, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Holy Scripture was his sole literary 
inspiration.”” His hymns “ contain the Bible in solution ”’, and 
in some of them practically every phrase is a direct Scriptural 
quotation. His attitude to the written Word was one of un- 
flinching loyalty. As Dr. Rattenbury observes, it never seems 
to have occurred to him to question its authority. “ No one 
has ever taken more literally the words of Jesus about the Old 
Testament: ‘ These are they which bear witness of Me’.” 

In his Rediscovery of Fohn Wesley Dr. Croft-Cell has shown 
that his teaching was essentially Calvinistic, and who can doubt 
of what sort was Charles Wesley’s religion when he writes: 


“Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies! 
How make mine own election sure, 
And when I fail on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies.” 


Despite objections to the decretum horribile, neither of the brothers 
feared to speak of the wrath of God which Dr. Rattenbury 
admits “was always in the background” of their message. 
Not only in John’s famous discourse on Mark ix. 48, but 
throughout his sermons, as throughout his brother’s hymns, 
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the doctrine is stated or implied. A hymn by Charles on the 
subject is described in this volume as “ incredibly horrible ”, 
and the suggestion is made that Wesley’s sons may “ legiti- 
mately entertain the larger hope”. “ I agree with Mr. Ratten- 
bury,” writes Arnold Lunn, “ that ‘the dominant message of 
the Wesleys was love, not hell’, but it is unsound to reject 
Wesley’s belief in hell as a mere side issue in its effect on his 
life. Undoubtedly he believed in hell, and undoubtedly this belief 
had a profound effect on his life” (Fohn Wesley, pp. 338, 339)- 

Charles’ Trinitarian and Christological orthodoxy is un- 
questionable.~ The Incarnation and the Crucifixion are both 
supreme events to him, but the latter dominates all else. “ Even 
the Resurrection is seen in the light of the Cross,” not vice 
versa. It is the gracious work of the Holy Spirit to minister to 
individuals the great salvation achieved at Calvary. “ ’Tis Thine 
the blood to apply” is a phrase that Charles never tires of 
repeating, and his hymns abound in examples of the same 
“* rather repulsive but very vigorous figure ” (sic). His references 
to sacrifice, substitution, penal suffering and ransom are too 
numerous to be ignored, and the centrality of the doctrine for 
him is admitted. “ John Wesley, in the 1785 pocket hymn- 
book, actually displaced ‘O for a thousand tongues to sing’ 
in favour of ‘ All ye that pass by ’ as the first hymn of the col- 
lection; hence, notwithstanding the difficulties which the modern 
mind finds in some of its expressions, it must be regarded as 
Wesley’s emphatic proclamation of the Gospel with which he 
appealed so dynamically to the world.” The second verse runs: 


“For what you have done 
His blood must atone: 
The Father hath punish’d for you His dear Son. 
The Lord in the day 
Of His anger did lay 
Your sins on the Lamb, and He bore them away.” 


After several unsuccessful attempts at emendation, the verse has 
been deleted from The Methodist Hymn-Book, but Dr. Rattenbury 
regards the substance of the doctrine, notwithstanding, as 
“fundamental to Methodist missionary teaching”. Referring 
to Dr. W. R. Maltby’s rejection of expiation, he says: “ It would 
be idle to find any harmony between [his] negations and the 
doctrine of the Wesleys.” 
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Finally, attention may be drawn to the vivid contrast pre- 
sented by Nos. 331 and 358 in the same Hymn-Book (1933 
edition). In the latter Charles Wesley asks: 


“Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 
Can my God His wrath forbear? 
Me, the chief of sinners, spare? ” 


The former, by Frances van Alstyne who died in 1915, closes 
with a refrain in which the Saviour is represented as pleading 
with the sinner: “‘ May I come in? May I come in ?”’ 

The hymns of Charles Wesley with their Christocentric 
emphasis make a strong appeal to all true lovers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Gadsby’s Selection for the Strict Baptists includes 
a goodly number of them. In the Anglican communion they 
are sung by Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics alike. They are 
still dear to many among “the people called Methodists ”’, 
although the number included in The Methodist Hymn-Book grows 
smaller with each successive revision. 

This is a notable book, well indexed, and, in spite of present 
difficulties, produced in a manner that is worthy of the tradi- 
tions of The Epworth Press. The author brings to his task 
keen appreciation and encyclopaedic knowledge of Methodist 
hymnology, and the result of his labours is a volume of out- 
standing interest to students of the great religious Revival of 
the eighteenth century. 


S. Leicu Hunt. 


London. 
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STAGES ON LIFE’S WAY? 


Durine this last decade, largely through the instrumentality 
of Dr. Walter Lowrie, the works of Soren Kierkegaard have 
been gradually translated into English. The works of this 
“‘Hamlet-like Dane” are exercising an increasing influence 
over modern theological thought, and this despite the fact that 
he died nearly a hundred years ago. This sudden awakening 
of interest is partly explained by the fact that he has had a 
formative influence on Karl Barth. Barth has confessed that it 
was from Kierkegaard that he learnt the importance of “ the 
infinitive qualitative distinction between God and man”. But 
Kierkegaard’s reputation does not rest solely on his theological 
writings: it rests also on his beautiful poetical prose. His first 
works were “ aesthetical”’, but towards the end of his life he 
became increasingly theological and biblical. 

Kierkegaard’s life provided the material for his works, 
and this is particularly true of Stages on Life’s Way. A 
large section of this work is entitled “ Quidam’s Diary ”, and 
this is only a thinly disguised account of his own tragic love 
affair. It is full of enigmatic references, which can only be 
understood in the light of his own earlier experiences. Many 
of the allusions were meant for Regina’s benefit, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the implications were always apparent even to her. 
Kierkegaard had been engaged to Regina, but after some months 
he believed he was divinely forbidden to consummate his en- 
gagement in marriage. “If I had not believed that I had a 
divine counter order,” he wrote, “ I never would have retreated, 
and if only this order is recalled I shall choose again my wish ” 
(p. 245). But believing there was a divine veto on his marriage, 
he deliberately sought to appear as a seducer and as a deceiver, 
so that Regina might be repelled, and induced to break the 
engagement. In “‘ Fear and Trembling ” he sought to justify 
his exceptional position (“the teleological suspension of the 
ethical’), by appealing to the example of Abraham, who was 
bidden to kill his son. In “ Quidam’s Diary”, Kierkegaard 
recapitulated the whole of his relationship with Regina, but 
of particular significance are his descriptions of his fiancée’s 
religious views. These passages have an importance outside 


1 Stages on Life's Way, by Soren Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie. (Oxford 
University Press. 1940. 472 pp. 305.) 
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their immediate context, for they reveal Kierkegaard’s attitude 
towards vague religiosity which masquerades as genuine Chris- 
tian experience: 


“Here is the report. It is a young girl who, though 
otherwise gifted happily with womanly loveliness, lacks one 
thing: religious postulates . . . in her case God is pr 
nearly the picture one forms of a good-natured elderly uncle 
who for fair words does everything the child wants. One 
therefore makes a great deal of this uncle. One has at the 
same time a certain inexplicable reverence for God, which 
does not amount to more than that. . . . But of resignation, 
of infinite resignation, of relationship to spirit, of absolute 
relationship to spirit, there is not a trace . . . she swears by 
God, she adjures by God, and yet as for religion she is merely 
romantic in the little tablet form, and so far as concerns 
intrinsic religious value she is only a fiat dollar” (pp. 223-4). 


Dr. Lowrie charmingly confesses that he wishes Kierkegaard 
had never written this book. He holds his master in such 
devout reverence that he is grieved that Kierkegaard should 
have made such an intimate revelation of his amorous experiences. 

The first two sections of the Stages should be classified 
with Kierkegaard’s poetical and aesthetical productions. Never- 
theless these sections are of importance for the theologian, for 
they indicate Kierkegaard’s general speculative and philosophical 
ideas. In a whimsical, serious-poetical vein, he discusses the 
paradoxical nature of women. He describes the married state 
with unrestrained and passionate praise. Marriage is a holy 
indissoluble divine institution, and its privileges and blessings 
involve 4 corresponding responsibility and humility: 


“* Externally regarded there are hundreds upon hundreds 
who have risked more than a married man, have risked riches 
and lands, millions upon millions, have lost thrones and prin- 
cipalities, fortune and well-being, and yet the married man 
risks more. For he who loves risks more than all such things 
as that, and he who loves in as many ways as it is possible 
for a man to love risks most of all. . . . A married man takes 
risks every day, and every day the sword of duty hangs over 
his head, and the journal of accounts is kept open as long 
as marriage lasts, and the protocol of responsibility is never 
closed, and the responsibility arouses more enthusiasm than 
the most glorious epic poet who has to bear witness to heroes. 
Well, it is true, he does not take the risk for nothing. No, 
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it is an even wager, he risks all for all, and if marriage with 
its responsibility is an epic, it is also by reason of its happi- 
ness an idyll” (p. 120). 

Kierkegaard is a brilliant psycho-analyst (in a century 
before the work of a psycho-analyst was perverted and prosti- 
tuted for mundane motives), and he reveals with relentless and 
ruthless clarity the impulses which dominate the worldly person. 
This ability to probe the recesses of man’s personality was due 
to Kierkegaard’s ability to probe the recesses of his own per- 
sonality. In an intimate passage he declares that he is “a 
sample man ”’, who can “ indicate with fair precision the tem- 
perature of every mood and passion ”. 

The Stages is not solely a personal autobiography: it 
is interspersed with aphorisms and comments on many branches 
of culture and learning. It has some passages of profound 
seriousness. Kierkegaard was militantly opposed to speculative 
philosophy (especially Hegelian philosophy), and to religious 
enthusiasm of an hysterical emotional character (especially the 
school of Grundtvig). This accounts for several pungent pas- 
sages satirising the parsons of the day, whose zeal in Kierke- 
gaard’s eyes was not according to knowledge: 


“Stupidity or getting into a sweat and becoming red 
in the face is no nearer to seriousness . . . than the asinine 
stare is to religiousness. . . . One should not characterise 
delusion as hypocrisy but as stupidity. By calling a person 
a hypocrite he 1s put at an advantage inasmuch as this implies 
that he has a God-relationship. A pathetic anger and indigna- 
tion at the malversations of speculation, at the systematic 
speculation which . . . makes the System (the Hegelian sys- 
tem!) rich and life poor... that most assuredly is what is 
needed. A skipper can keep on swearing all day without 
meaning anything by it, and so can a religious enthusiast 
(Grundtvig!) be solemn the whole day long without having 
a wholesome or whole thought in his soul” (p. 243). 


It is to be hoped, that these excerpts (and one would fain 
quote more!), will whet the reader’s appetite to read the whole 
book. It only remains to be said that Dr. Lowrie has translated 
the Danish work with characteristic skill and felicity, and that 
the Oxford University Press has brought out the volume in 
keeping with their high standards of printing excellence. 
Romford, Essex. S. Barron Bassace. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FADING LIGHT? 
Tuis little book fulfils all expectations. Canon Hammond has 


always been lucid and incisive in his writings and here he is 
more so than ever, for this book consists of a series of twelve 

pular talks. These talks were given week by week in St. 
Philip’s Church, Sydney. 

The sub-title, The Tragedy of Spiritual Decline in Germany, 
indicates the thesis of the book. During the nineteenth century, 
Germany came to be regarded, not only by itself but also beyond 
its own borders, as leader of the world’s thought, so that scholars 
and thinkers in Britain and America counted themselves out 
of the fashion if they did not follow its lead. But at that time 
German thought was drifting from idealism to naturalism, the 
current showing itself clearly in the growing popularity of 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. Theologians and Biblical 
scholars, intimidated by the new thought and sincerely anxious 
to secure something of Christianity against the threatening wave, 
followed the line of compromise. They surrendered so much 
to the enemy that they even let the citadel go. The consequence 
was inevitable. The Word of God was replaced by the word 
of man. Christ was dethroned and to the empty throne came 
—Hitler. 

There is no pharisaism in Canon Hammond’s attitude to 
Germany. The other countries which walked in the light of 
Germany have also become lands of “ fading light”. In these 
lands were to be found, and are still to be found, many theo- 
logical fifth columnists spreading that very false light which 
has now plunged the world in darkness and misery. Canon 
Hammond utters solemn words of warning against this worst 
form of propaganda, that of treacherous and subversive thought. 

The Canon’s example ought to be followed in all countries 
that are still free. Short and pithy talks like his should be given 
to popular audiences wherever the opportunity offers. Pamphlets 
also should be distributed broadcast setting forth in vigorous 
language the great, abiding truths on which Christian faith rests 
and apart from which the nations totter to their ruin. Here is 
an essential part of the Christian witness in these menacing days. 


University of Edinburgh. Danizt Lamont. 


1 Fading Light. By Canon T, C. Hammond. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
35. 6d. net.) 
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THE CROSS ABOVE THE CRESCENT? 


In his introduction to this volume the veteran missionary to 
the Moslems says that he is here discussing an old missionary 
problem in its dimensions and difficulties. The forty years given 
by him in the service of his Master among the Mohammedans 
of Arabia surely entitle him to be heard as an authority of 
unrivalled knowledge and experience in his own particular 
sphere. The long list of books of which he is author, given 
as an appendix to this volume, shows the author as an authority 
on every aspect of the Moslem problem as a challenge to our 
Christian evangel. The evangel still remains the only sure and 
effective weapon at the disposal of the Christian Missionary. 
That is the sum and substance of this volume, which is regarded 
as the will and testament of the venerable author. It enshrines 
his undying faith in the triumph of the love of the Cross over 
the hatred of the Crescent. In this volume alone readers will 
find a way of approach to “‘a great theme and a great heart” 
as the President of Princeton Theological Seminary in an intro- 
ductory note aptly describes Dr. Zwemer and his work. The 
genuineness of this remark to the present writer springs from 
a happy memory of a few days’ fellowship with Dr. Zwemer 
at a Synod meeting of the Evangelical Church of the Czech 
Brethren in Prague, then a busy city alive and flourishing under 
the great President Masaryk. Whether searching book shops 
for rare copies of the Koran, or urging earnestly in the Synod 
the claims of the Moslems of South-East Europe on the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Czech Brethren, or sipping excellent coffee 
at a table, the heart’s desire of this great missionary and lovable 
companion for the conversion of Moslems was irrepressible. 


D. Mac.ean. 
Edinburgh. 


1 The Cross above the Crescent. By Samuel M. Zwemer. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $2.00.) 





